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THE GREAT REBELLION AND 
THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
Accustomep to receive promt intellivence 

about almost every prominent evont occurring 
in our own country, whethcr in war cr peace, 
the people of the United Siatcs aro cvidently 
much disappointed at the scantiness of intelli- 
gence from the seat of war in Europe. 

The Franco-Prussian contest indeed pre- 
sents a strong contrast to the late ‘‘unpleas- 
antness” in this country. Photographers and 
newspaper correspondents wore everywhere 
welcomed in all divisions of tho Union armics 
during the years oj the late rebcllion, and al- 
most every fact connected with the materiel 
and movements of our forces, all over the 
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| land, oftentimes with considerable ‘ embel- , virtually recognized, even in military opera- 
| lishment,” was quickly circulated through the | tions, as far as practicable—by keeping the 
| daity journels and the illustrated publications. | movements and actions of the volunteers in 
Never be‘ore were all the minutic of warfare | every scction of our armies constantly before 
so fclly described and depicted by pen and | the eyes and thoughts of their fellow-citizens 
pencil, as a retrospect of Fzsxx Lrszzz’s In- | generally. And who can believe that this pub- 
LustTraTrp Nrws?aperr, durizg that long and | licity had not a salutary effect in all branches 
arduous conflict, will furzich promine=t proof; | of the loyal forees—from the humblest “ pri- 
}and though the informction thus given ocea- | vate” to the highest officer in command? The 
| sionally benefited the rebels, the Icyzal com-| soldier, with or without epaulets—the mus- 


munity willingly submiticd to that evil rather 
than forego a knowledge of what was going on 
among the hosts of volunteczs who ‘vere gal- 
| lantly battling for national existence and hu- 


| ketecr in the ranks as well as the officer with 
| his sword—‘elt that his toils and efforts wore 
| always before his neighbors and friends, and 
| felt also that any doreliction of duty would be 


|men rights. The great theory of ozr political | quickly made known among his countrymen, 
existence—that of ‘‘a government of the poo-| disgracing him in the eyes of friends ‘at 
‘ple for the benefit of the people ”—was thus! home,” and dishonoring his locality by show- 


ing that he or bis company or regiment had 
proved recreant in the day of trial. 

The language of the First Napoleor, in one 
of his celebrated Egyptian battles, touched 
that soldierly feeling which the American 
newspapers reach in another way. ‘‘ From 
yonder Pyramids, forty centuries behold your 
actions !” exclaimed the French commander, 
when rousing the gallantry of his soldiery for 
the desperate conflict with the Mamelukes, The 
American volunteers heeded no exhortations 
from the Past—knowing well that forty hun- 
| dred newspapers were reporting their actions 
for the judgment of forty millions of their 
living countrymen. 

But the present Napoleon, like his ‘‘ilustri- 
ous predecessor,” has little love for the Press, 
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though no man better knows and feels its 
power. As he could not hope to control and 
color all their reports to suit his own pur- 
poses, he utterly excludes all journalists from 
his camps, under penalty of death! Hence it 
is that the movements of the French armies 
are almost unreported—the only great fact 
known being that four or five hundred 
thousand French troops are concentrating 
near the Rhine—most of the fortresses being 
temporarily nearly emptied in order to swell 
the “‘grand army” which Louis Napoleon is 
hurling against Prussia. 

The Prussian authorities are less exclusive, 
and avow willingness to accommodate the 
Press ; yet it is evidently deemed best on that 
side also to maintain silence as far as practic- 
able, at least for awhile—and hence it is that, 
with all the immense preparations on both 
sides, there is an almost total destitution of 
intelligence from the adverse camps. Although 
sundry prominent American journals, like our 
own, have representatives in Europe, earnestly 
watching opportunities for sketching the events 
of the war, the columns of all’ bear witness of 
the facts abovejmentioned, indicating the pres- 
ent impossibility of obtaining the information 
which we all are anxious to obtain con- 
cerning a contest that will form one of the 
most remarkable features in military annals. 

But, as the curtain lifts from the warlike 
scene—as the belligerents become actively en- 
gaged in the field, much of the terrible drama 
will be revealed beyond the power of either 
France or Prussia fof suppression : And our 
readers may be sure that our artists and 
correspondents in Europe will keep us sup- 
plied with the latest and fullest developments 
—so that its reports and illustrations of the 
Franco-Prussian warfare will render Frank 
Lesire’s IntustraTED NEWSPAPER as remark- 
able for the accuracy of its details in this 
extraordinary warfare, as it was and is for the 
perfectness with which it depicted the prin- 
cipal scenes during the great Rebellion. 
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Noricr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice. 

To ovR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hoki ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unless sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








THE COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS, 
AND ITS NECESSITIES. 


Tue metropolitan character of the city of 
New York—the principal point on which 
hinges the commerce of North America— 
attaches more than ordinary interest to its 
means of accommodating the vast tide of trade 
and travel flowing to its harbor and habita- 
tions. People in every section of the Union 
turn toward this city as the centre of Ameri- 
can trade—as the great commercial metropolis 
—as a point which all wish to visit, whenever 
opportunity offers, for business or recreation ; 
and hence anything concerning its condition. 
has a national interest ning not a mere 
locality, but the people of the whole Union. 

Next to the provisions for securing life and 
comfort to its citizens and visitors, about which 
we will not speak particularly at present, the 
means for transacting its vast commercial busi- 
ness naturally excite widespread attention, in- 
asmuch as the cost affects all who have ahy 
transactions with the great city. Foremost 
among these means—readily striking the at- 
tention of even casual visitors, and impressing 
them more and more strongly the more inti- 
mately they become acquainted with the city— 
is the condition of the wharves and warehouses 
used for receiving the freights thronging to its 
harbor from all parts of the world, as well as 
from all parts of the United States. And if 
visitors were to judge merely by externals, 
how unfavorable would be the estimate placed 
on the city and its people by the defective con- 
dition of those essential adjuncts of a great 
commercial city! The warehouses may be 
well enough as edifices, when you reach them ; 
but their generally inconvenient relation to the 
shipping renders it obvious that. the movement 
of freight to and fro between wharf and ware- 
house must greatly delay busineas—incredsing 
the cost of cartage through crowded streets, as 
well as of handling both at wharf and store« 
house. 

As one of the many prominent defects in the 
harborage of New York, it may be mentioned 
that there never has yet been provided suitable 
dock-room and wharf accommodation for the 
immense canal trade, whidh gave the city its 
first great impulse in the path of commercial 








prosperity—a trade that now brings to it 
more business than all the railroads combined. 

But the condition of the wharves will and 
should particularly excite attention and con- 
demnation. The water-front of the city, along 
nearly the whole extent of miles now used for 
commercial purposes, is generally disorderly, 
dilapidated, inconvenient, insecure, and filthy. 
Disgust and indignation must be commingled 
feelings with all observers among the /facili- 
ties (?) which New York harborage now affords 
for a world-wide commerce. It requires many 
things of pleasant character in its other aspects 
to counterbalance the effect of the shameful 
external features of the commercial metropolis. 
It must seem to all outsiders incomprehensible 
that the great city should so long have suffered 
the continuance of these nuisances—such hin- 
drances to the satisfactory transaction of its 
commercial business—such nauseating ob- 
structions to comfort—such fertile sources of 
disease, 

But happily a better day seems to be dawn- 
ing on these things. The intensity of the evils 
has finally aroused attention to the necessity of 
immediate and thorough reform. The creation 
of a department specially charged with super- 
vision of these subjects is one of the leading 
features of the new charter lately conferred on 
the city. Waiving consideration of the objec- 
tions raised against the enormous powers se- 
cured by that department under cover of the 
Tax Levy Bill, we confine ourselves now to no- 
ticing some of the principal things that should 
be done first by it in showing its capacity for 
discharging the duties set before it. 

The construction of a permanent sea-wall 
along the business part of the city—one of the 
first requisites—connects itself with considera- 
tions of facilities for storing and transhipping 
goods, for the sewerage of the city, and for 
widening the water-front street to at least one 
hundred and fifty feet—a width required for 
railways, and for the crowds of carts, wagons, 
and other conveyances indispensable for con- 
venient transaction of business with the ship- 
ping, and for the steam ferries essential in 
accommodating the multitude of passengers 
and the immensity of freight passing between 
the city and the railroads terminating on the 
opposite Long Island and Jersey shores. 

A smooth sea-wall front, having proper vents 
for city sewerage—with wharves having piers 
or columns that would allow the tide to flow 
almost unobstructed, thus enabling the ocean 
to serve as scavenger in clearing away the filth 
of sewerage—-would be an immense improve- 
ment for the health and comfort of all con- 
cerned, as well as for the convenience of the 
shipping and the passengers. The color and 
odor of the water around most of our wharves 
or docks are at present sufficient to satisfy any 
skeptic on the score of comfort and health— 
and to indicate the necessity of enabling the 
tides to sweep away regularly the filth that is 
now constantly accumulating to an extert that 
renders dredging necessary frequently in 
order to secure depth of water enough for float- 
ing vessels. 

Concurrent accounts represent, and we can 
readily believe, that no large commercial city 
in the world is more wretchedly deficient in 
dockage suitable for its commerce, than is the 
ecmmercial metropolis of the Western World. 
Millions enough have already been squandered 
and stolen by the Corporation to have sea- 
walled, iron-wharfed, and boulevarded all the 
business front of the city. Let us hope that now, 
when a department is specially charged with 
the responsibility, the work will be done 
promptly—and ‘well done when ’tis done "— 
and that the enormous frauds heretofore con- 
nected with “‘ corporation work” will find no 
parallels in the newly-created department. 

Whatever differences of opinion may be held 
concerning some of his mili operations, 
few or none will doubt that General McClellan 
will faithfully execute the engineering duties 
which the Dock Department has entrusted to 
him. His pecuniary integrity and engineering 
ability are undoubted. And as ample means 
and power are possessed by the department, it 
may be hoped, ay, and believed, that nothing 
will prevent the speedy commencement and 
energetic prosecution of reforms and improve- 
ments required not alone by the residents in 
New York, but also by other people whose 
business suffers from the deficient acoommoda- 
tions and needless delays and charges to which 
they are now subjected, in a city which ought 
to be s. model instead of a reproach in the 
important particulars above mentioned. 








WAR A HUMANIZER. 


Was iso very stern and severe teacher, but 
also a forcible and impressive one. The les- 


| sons she-teaches are not.soon forgotten, be- 


cause. not -superficial and formal. They are 


‘learned by-heart, not by rote. War, even as 


groutidless a one as the present, always does 
good, whether or not commensurate with the 
évils—as constantly attending and far more 
generally recognized—is another question. 
Setting aside the great questians which are 
semetimes settled, and greater principles 
enunciated and involved in the appeal to arms 





—such as were developed by the Cromwell and | 


Charles war, the American war of independ- 


ence, the French revolution and its succeeding, | 


Chinese enough here to have any perceptible 
effect upon the country ; and when this is ac- 
complished, their filling the lower fields of la- 


wars, and the grand ideas established by our | bor will but push up those now employed there 


recent internecine strife—there is an immense 
benefit always following in the train of war, 
unrecognizable, perhaps, at the time, or even 
in the generation then on the scenes, but sure 
to be apparent, inevitable, and enduring. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, in their ‘‘ History of a 
Peasant,” show it in the first chapter of this 
work, wherein they tell what a peasant was in 
1789, and, as one of them, specifically narrates 
his grievances, his nothingness, his daily abuse, 
suffering, hopelessness. 

War to a nation, like a malignant fever in an 
individual, brings out its true character, and 
shows its constitution. If it survive the 
disease, it comes out purified from a mass of 
evil, long collecting and illy borne, which it 
throws off and gets rid of at the same time, 
and. without extra effort. 

War, like a fire in one of our primeval for- 
ests, may destroy the tall growth of centuries, 
which appeared glorious in its umbrageous 
pride, but when the fiery blast has spent its 
fury, it will be found that, with the lofty pines 
which had melted away before it, it had also 
destroyed half-rotten and decaying trunks of 
the dead past, dried up pools of malaria, and 
allowed the light of heaven again to be seen 
where its health-giving beams had not pene- 
trated before for centuries. 

A period passes by, and from the ashes new 
glory has arisen: not a renewal of the soft wood 
of former days, but a hardy oak, which, if less 
lofty and wide-spreading, has the true tough- 
ness that shall withstand the tempest’s blast 
and the waves of the heaving ocean. 

War forcibly tears the common man from 
his narrow life at home, and compels him to 
learn from broader fields of observation. It in- 
stitutes comparisons ; it compels inquiry. He 
who has always relied upon some one else, at 
last is compelled to think for himself. 

War is thus elevating and humanizing. 








THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


TE opposition that has been made to many 
great public utilitarian changes is within the 
memories of most who have been observers of 
life during a quarter of a century only. The 
objections that were made against the applica- 
tion of steam to facilitate travel, to machinery, 
etc., must be remembered, These young old- 
men must remember the warmly expressed 
fears by farmers that horseflesh would become 
valueless, stage-drivers, that their occupation 
would be taken away from them by the steam 
locomotives and railroads that set aside canals 
and stage-coach traveling, and baggage-wagons, 
and all their various paraphernalia, 

True, now it does not take three weeks for a 
traveler to go from Boston to Washington, but 
there are more horses employed, and more 
hackmen, and both are paid higher than ever 
before. 

There were impending riots in Paris because 
the introduction of steam into the national 
mart threatened to throw out of employ a few 
hundred men. Sewing-machines met with 
most formidable opposition and misrepresent- 
ations respecting the quality of the work ef- 
fected by their means, because they were sup- 
posed to supplant female labor, and that there- 
after the sewing-girl’s miserable pittance for 
her stitch, stitch, would be taken away from 
her, and that starvation was a necessity in the 
future. To-day, with hundreds of thousands 
of sewing-machines, makifig every kind of 
work, from leather to lace, each one doing the 
daily labor of ten girls—to-day, sewing-girls 
are so scarce that the ladies of this city find 
the utmost difficulty in getting into the coun- 
try because they cannot get their work 
done. 

Thirty years ago, the Yankee girls of New 
England complained that the Irish emigration 
drove them out of household labor in New Eng- 
land. At that time the farmers’ daughters 
came to the cities, and did the family work for 
tle rich as “help.” They got $1.25 to $1.50 
per week. The Irish drove them out, and they 
went into the factories, and made New England 
factory-girls an honor to the nation, and were 
paid from’$5 to $20 per week. 

Latterly, the children of the last generation 
of Irish, and a-new emigration of a higher 
stamp, have gone on, and again driven the 
Ameri irls out of the Lowell and Lawrence 
mills ; cely a Yankee girl proper is to be 
found there. They have stepped up a higher 
remunerative step, and are in hoop-skirt facto- 
ries, shirt establishments, running sewing- 
machines, making higher styles of work, and 
consequently getting increased wages. 

To-day the same thoughtless, ignorant argu- 
ment is made against the Chinese emigration. 
The laboring Irish have already held it against 
the negro. Politicians have endeavored to 
make capital by prophesying that the negro 
would drive out-the Irish. from the Northern 
fields of labor, and yet, in all the years that 
have passed since the peace, the negroes of the 
North have not increased. 

It will take a quarter of a century to bring 





into more lucrative and elevated employments. 

The Irish and the Germans need fear nothing 
during their own lifetime from the Chinese 
emigration. Let them but send their children 
to the public schools, and they need not fear 
for them. Education willkeepthemup. Doc- 
tors and lawyers and minisicrs may complain 
with far more apparent probabjlity that the 
women will drive them out of their places. W: 
may justly be willing to let events develo» 
themselves, taking for our motto: 

A FAIR FIELD AND NO FAVOR, AND MAY THE 
BEST MAN WIN. 

OUR MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR 
IN EUROPE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY to the next issue of this jour- 
nal will be printed, on tinted paper, for gratu 
itous circulation, a large and accurately pre- 
pared map of what, doubtless, will be the fleld 
of operations of the armies of France and Prus- 
sia in the war which these powers have declared 
against each other. The map will be based 
on recent topographical surveys made under 
the authority of France, Prussia, Belgium, Hol- 
land,etc. It may consequently be relied on as ac- 
curate in all its details. It will show very clearly 
the courses of the rivers, the lines of the roads 
(plain and iron), the ranges of the hills, the po- 
sitions of the cities and fortifications, etc. It 
will, in fine, be equal to a war map in the infor- 
mation it will convey to the reader, who can fol- 
low, without confusion, the marchings and coun- 
termarchings of the opposing troops, and have, 
besides, intelligent conceptions of the battles 
and sieges on sea and land that may take place 
before the bloody quarrel is ended. No more 
accurate map can be published, and it should 
therefore be carefully preserved by those into 
whose hands it may fall, as a work of the high- 
est authority. 

THE PRoOPOsITION TO SELL THE MINERAS 
LANDS OF CALIFORNIA.—The San Francisco 
Morning Call says: ‘*We have heretofore no- 
ticed the proposition of Mr. Sargent to sell the 
placer mines of California, which has since 
been enacted into alaw. This is unquestion- 
ably one of the most important measures, so far 
as California is concerned, which has ever 
passed Congress. Whatever valuable mining 
ground there may remain can now be secured 
and worked economically. A man with his 
family may go into the mining districts of Cali- 
fornia and secure land. Upon this he may con 
struct a comfortable house, plant an orchard, 
cultivate a garden, etc. Those lands which 
have been run over by miners, and half worked. 
since 1849, will be found, when carefully exam- 
ined, to contain much mineral wealth. Indeed, 
we look for an increase of the production of 
gold in California from the sale of these lands, 
for mines will be systematically opened, al- 
though they may not pay the full expense of 
working in the first instance. The title to the 
property will be in the occupant ; h»nce he can 
make his calculation what to do for years to 
come. A considerable portion of the mineral 
lands of California are fully as valuable as are 
the agricultural lands of the State. There is in 
many districts timber, which must continue to 
increase in value, and in the foot-hill districts 
the finest vineyards will be eventually culti- 
vated. Altogether, we look upon the passage 
of the law authorizing the sale of the mineral 
lands of California as being likely to revive 
business generally in California, and particu- 
larly in those districts where the land is situ- 
ated.” 





A mOsT REMARKABLE Girt.—Mr. A. T. Stew- 
art makes this year one of the most magnificent 
presents ever made by mortal man. It far sur- 
passes his Hempstead Plains project in its 
unique grandeur, perhaps does more good than 
will his Fourth avenue model lodging-house, 
certainly is more commendable than his con- 
tribution to General Grant’s house fund, and 
really astonishes the public more than would a 
large bundle from his store coming to his house 
without order, or the disagreeable and unpleas- 
antly suggestive cabalistic C.0.D. No, Mr. 
Stewart has given away sixty years of time! 
Not any of his own—God forbid they should be 
shortened—but, as he has over three thousand 
employés, and gives them each a week’s time— 
continuing their full pay—he has actually be- 
stowed, in a most laudable manner, sixty years 
of his own time. As for himself, he has not 
taken a vacation for years. Life, he says, is too 
short to be wasted. He certainly makes a very 
commendable use of his. 








SwepisH IMMIGRATION TO MaIne.—The Lew- 


iston Journal, of a late date, says: “ The ex- 
periment of peopling a portion of the fertile 
lands of Aroostook County with emigrants from 
Sweden is now fairly entered upon.” These 


emigrants from Northern Europe are describe: 
as a very superior class, and were kindly wel- 
comed by the people. The State gives each 
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family one hundred acres of land, a cowfortable 
log-house, and several acres of trees felled upon 
each lot. It has also appropriated $4,500 for 
commission, provisions, implements, etc. Con- 
sidering that the frost kills about one yegr’s 
crops in three in their own country, these hardy 
and intelligent Swedes should be able to thrive 
abundantly under these circumstances. A half 
hundred more are to come in September. If 
ihey are contented, happy and prosperous, they 
will be leading-strings to hundreds, and per- 
haps thousands, more, and the fertile villages 
of the Aroostook will add immensely to the 
wealth of Maine. 





Tue SumMER Resorts.—The proprietors of 
hotels at our summer resorts are rejoicing over 
the prospects of more guests, since the Euro- 
pean war will diminish by at least one-half the 
number of American visitors to Europe. It is 
estimated that some twelve or fifteen million 
dollars which would have been squandered 
abroad will now be spent at home. The the- 
atre of war is exactiy where the more noted 
European summer resorts are situated. 








FoLD.—The precious metal is still toyed with 
by the speculators. It is with difficulty the 
bulls can keep it to its present figure (121 
premium), and yet there are men so sanguine 
of a rise to 150 per cent., that they are largely 
operating to that end. Any severe reverse to 
France or Prussia, they hold, will send gold to 
that figure, and keep it there, perhaps for 
weeks, 
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FACTS IN MEDICINE WORTH 
KNOWING. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M. 


A NEW LEAD POISON PREVENTIVE. 





D. 


For many years it has been the habit of those 
persons engaged in lead-factories, either where 
white-lead is corroded or pipe made, and in 
glass-works, where this mineral is largely em- 
ployed in the composition of the finer qualities, 
to drink freely of a lemonade made of sulphuric 
acid. This enters into a chemical union with 
the metal, forming a sulphate of lead, which is 
insoluble, and therefore innocuous, This drink, 
however, becomes excessively disagreeable to 
those compelled to use it for any great length 
of time, and it is, therefore, a matter of great 
good fortune that it has recently been discov- 
ered that ordinary milk is an equally good pre- 
ventive, when drank of freely. In one of the 
largest glass-works of Paris, in which lead dis- 
eases were very common, not a single case has 
occurred since February, 1868, at which time 
the free use of milk was made common and 
universal, 

BREAD AND CHEESE 


contain eyery element necessary for human 
life, and upon it the race may live its allotted 
time, “increase and multiply,” and enjoy life 
happily. 

DYSPEPSIA 


is the punishment for sin, and the direct result 
of bad habits. The beasts eat when they are 
hungry — drink when they are thirsty. Man 
eats at 7 A. M., 12 M., and 6 P. M., whether he 
is hungry or not, merely because his food is 
prepared then. He drinks because some one 
says, ** Let’s take a drink.” 

“You may lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink,” says the proverb; but 
you can do better with the “lord of the fowl 
and the brute ”»—you can make him drink when 
he dou’t want to, and would be far better with- 
out it, 

It is easier to treat a regiment of soldiers 
than a foolish woman’s fearful fancies. 


THE CUSTOM OF PERSONS SLEEPING TOGETHER 


is a very deleterious one. It is only, in this 
country and England that married people ha- 
bitually occupy the same bed. In addition to 
some statements which I have made in my 
work (Conjugal Sins”) on this point, which 
it is unnecessary to repeat here, thire are very 
many reasons why persons should not sléep to- 
gether. Many complaints, not exactly con- 
tagious, have a marked injurious effect upon a 
healthy person sleeping with one affected by 
them. I have mentioned, in a previous article 
in this paper, that I knew of a husband taking 
consumption from his wife. Such cases are not 
frequent, but the breath of one affected with 
consumption, diabetes, Bright’s disease, and 
Many others, is so marked that by it a shrewd 
physician will be almost able to reoognize the 
presence of these diseases. This breath cannot 
be healthy for any one to rebreathe. 

This must also be true of catarrh and sore 
throat. Who would care to sleep with one suf- 
fering from cancer of any organ, or a sore leg, 
or any skin disease ? 

But, independently of such real diseases 
and with those afflicted with all these com- 
plaints people sleep, as weil as nurses with wo- 
men after confinement—there are man v reasons 
Why people should not sleep together. One is, 
arestless bedfellow, who tulks in his sleep or 
snores, 

Then there is a very prevalent idea that when 
the young and the old sleep together, the 
older absorbs some of the vigor of the younger 
one. I cannot say that I have heen able to 
authenticate this opinion, yet, when there are 
nO reasons to the contrary, it certainly is well 
to respect popular prejudices that have existed 
80 long and originated, possibly, from some 
well-recognized facts. 

A more palpable reason Is, that two persons 
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tastes ; one wants to get to bed early, one to 
rise late. This can scarcely be done without 
disturbing the other, did the- two sleep on the 
same bed. 

The better class of Continental Europeans 
sleep in single beds—especially the married, 
whose couches are often side by side in the same 
large apartment ; and the immense double beds 
—often big enough te hold three, yet not so 
pleasant as single beds—are quite unknown in 
Germany. 


HOW AND WHEN TO EAT FRUIT. 


If our business-men and our fashionable 
people must eat their dinners at 6 o'clock 
P. M., and later, they should alter the character 
of this meal—at least, so far as to have their 
dessert after breakfast, instead of after dinner. 
Especially during the hot season, fruits, such 
as peaches, melons, apples, berries, etc.—are 
healthy for breakfast, but almost pajsonous 
after the middle of the day. The bowel troubles 
of the summer and fall season are not owing to 
the fruit you eat, but the time when you eat it. 

My friend with cholera-morbus, just look 
carefully at what you have ejected from your 
stomach, note its variety, and you won’t won- 
der that the poor organ found itself overloaded. 
Look at it carefully—it may not be a very 
pleasant occupation-—but if you will only see 
how well you chew your food, how you bolt 


asparagus four inches long, whole slices of 
cucumber with perhaps one crunch in them, 
pieces of meat of such a size that you know- 
ingly would not undertake to swallow it whole, 
entire leaves of lettuce, grape-skins and stones 
—well, all I have to say is, that you ought to 
be sick, and if you don’t learn a lesson from 
this analysis of your dinner, you are—bigger 
than I supposed you were, and the liquids 
don’t show ! 








WAITING FOR THE YACHTS. 


Our artist, who passed many hours “in exile 
at Sandy Hook,” waiting for the arrival of the 
winning yacht in the great international ocean 
race between the Cambria, of England, and the 
Dauntless, of America, has presented us with a 
graphic sketch of a day-scene in the tele- 
graph operator’s room in the building near the 
light-house, While the operator is at his in- 
struments telegraphing to the city the names 
of the vessels that, by aid of the night-glass 
projected through the window, the observer 
sees, With flowing sheet, gradually rise above 
the horizon, the reporters of two or three of 
the leading morning journals may be noticed 
enjoying their dolce far niente while patiently 
awaiting the announcement—ige Cambria or 
the Dauntless is in the offing! ‘‘ There’s her 
signal!” The reporter has of late years become 
a prominent member of the literary fraternity. 
To him is intrusted the most important matters ; 
and of him, in return, much is expected. He, 
so to speak, is the detective of the press force. 
Every door is supposed to open wide to him ; 
and he is regarded as having the ear of every 
personage, from the President down to the 
poorest elector in the land. The reporter has 
come to be looked upon as a sort of ubiquitous 
gentleman, whose business it is to find out not 
only the usual “ treasons, stratagems and 
crimes” of the world, but every secret move- 
ment that, transpires, whether for the benefit of 
“ rings” or of individuals. He found bimself the 
other day at Sandy Hook. It wasa momentary re- 
spite from labors that, like those of Sisyphus, are 
unceasing—ever-beginning, and never-ending ; 
and we trust he enjoyed himself in his “sweet 
idleness,” until he heard from the man with 
the telescope the words that aroused him to 
action, like a giant refreshed—“ The yacht has 
arrived. It is the Cambria! - 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


An English Orphan School. 


The Haverstock Hill Orphan Working School is 
among the oldest charities of its kindin England, It 
was founded in 1758, in the city of London, by a few 
merchants and divines, and was originally intended 
for twenty boys only. It now educates and wholly 
maintains four hundred orphans of both sexes, They 
are received from seven years of age, and remain 
until fourteen, or, in the case of girls, all of whom 
are trained for household duties, until fifteen or six- 
teen, according to good conduct. This orphan charity 
has undergone several changes during its existence 
of one Irundred and twelve years. In 1773 it was re- 
moved to the City Road, London, where accommoda- 
tion was provided for seventy children ; and its second | 
remove was to the present building on Haverstock | 
Hill, prepared for two hundred. and forty. In. 1860 | 
that was enlarged to accommodate four hundred, its 
present number. The dining hall of the institution, 
which represents the children at the midday meal, as 
seen in the eigraving, is a fine room, decorated, for 
the most part, by special contributions, There is a 
fine ceiling picture, and other picture gifts, by various 
persons, decorate the walls. The average annual cost 
of each child, says the London Graphic, is about £21, 
the annual expenditure about £9,000, for three-fourths 
of which the charity depends upon voluntary sub- 
scriptions. 


pleces of potato as big as an egg, hard, stringy 


, enthusiasm the ‘“ Marseillaise.” There were no police 


| cavalry. 


emoniais of the court.”” From royal princes and prin- 
cesses to plain messieurs, some seventeen hundred 
guests were invited, and, like ordinary mortals, 
danced vulgar “square” and “ round,” in waltz, 
cotillion and polka until “etiquette” called them t» 
“ refreshment,” or notified them to respect the hours 
England’s majesty gives to repose. It was, notwith- 
Standing its stateliness, said to be a very enjoyable af- 
fair —exceedingly aristocratic, however—altogether 
“ Lothairish,” in fact. 


The College of God’s Gift. 


The heir-apparent to the British throne, and hie 
beautiful wife, the Princess of Wales, appear to be 
much in request at present in England. The future 
subjects of the prince keep him busily employed in for- 
warding their beneficent measures. On one day, wear- 
ing the apron of a; brother of the Mystic Tie, he is de- 
pictured laying the corner-stone for a new grammar- 
School, the next he is present at a seance of electricians, 
sending messages over the sensitive wires to the ‘‘re- 
motest corners of the earth,” and on a third, attend- 
ing the opening of a college, distributing prizes to the 
most deserving of its scholars. In this last capacity 
we find him on Tuesday, June 2ist, in the house of 
“God's Gift,” at Dulwich, England. On Tuesday, 
June 2ist, two hundred and fifty-two years ago, or to 
be more precise, in the year 1619, Edward Alleyn, “a 
gentieman and scholar,” petitioned King James I. to 
place the Great Seal of England to letters-patent es- 
tablishing a college to “‘endure and remain forever,” 
and to be “called the College of God’s Gift.” The oc- 
casion of the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
was also taken advantage of to open a new building 
which will greatly add to the usefulness of the inatitu- 
tion, It is now capable of accommodating seven 
hundred scholars, and so popular with all classes is 
the “Gift of God,” that its rolls will not long remain 
without the requisite number of names. Dulwich is 
not of the oldest, but it certainly stands high among 
the more noble institutions of learning of which Eng- 
land may justly boast. The engraving illustrates the 
prince distributing the prizes to the scholars. 


Croquet in England. 


The old Irish game of “ crockey,” Frenchified into 
“croquet  — literally crisp gingerbread — next to 
cricket, the most popular game in England, was duly 
aired in the first week of July on the new grounds, 
recently laid out for its admirers near Wimbledon, by 
@ “grand all-England match.” The tournament, we 
are told by the London Illustrated Times, was par- 
ticularly successful, but rather in the number of gayly- 
dressed ladies than in the brilliancy of the playing or 
the players, Croquet is looked upon in England as 
an excuse for mild dissipation, in which young 
clergymen and ladies may indulge, but which rarely 
goes beyond the exhibition of a well-turned ankle, 
the curve of a graceful figure, the smile of a sweet 
lip, and the sparkle of a brilliant eye, to which may 
be added ices for the ladies, and mild cheroots and 
wine-punch for the gentlemen. The engraving repre- 
sents the new playgrounds at Wimbledou at the close 
of the series of matches for the grand prizes. 


The Yachts Cambria and Dauntless. 


Elsewhere in this issue of; our paper the departare 
of the yachts Cambria and Dauntless on their great 
ocean race has been fully mentioned. We shall 
here merely state that the engraving in the “ Pictorial 
Spirit ” illustrates an event which has not its parallel) 
in maritime races. On Monday, July 4, at half-past 
two P. M., the Cambria and the Dauntless weighed 
anchor off Daunt’s Rock, at the mouth of Queenstown 
harbor, and at the proper signal set sail on their long 
course westward, the end of which, unfortunately, 
two of the crew of the Dauntless were not destined to 
see. These were swept overboard and lost three 
days out, and when 140 miles fromiand. The close of 
the race we all know. The Cambria is the victor, 
but by a chance so small, that a delay anywhere on 
the ocean of two hours (as the Dauntless was de- 
layed) would have lost her the race. 


Militia Riots in Belgium. 


Verviers, a manufacturing town in the kingdom of 
Belgium, with a population of .35,000, is becoming 
quite notorious for the growing insubordination of its 
inhabitants, who, since they formed a trade associa- 
tion—a subordinate of the ‘‘ International ” of Europe, 
which has on its rolls upward of a million of mem- 
bers—have bidden defiance to even the national laws. 
About the ist of July the Government called the 
militia of the eerps of 1863 to the fleld for encamp- 
ment duty, and instruction in the manual of arms, 
This order did not please the “ Internationals,”’ who, 
to manifest their great displeasure, paraded the 
streets, preceded by a red flag bearing the inscription, 
“ Victimes de Vimpét du sang,” singing with great 


or gens-@armes in the town on the breaking out of the 
disturbance, and for several hours the rioters were 
masters of the streets, Finally, detachments from 
Brussels of infantry and gens-d’armes arrived, and on 
the “Internationalists” refusing to retire when 
ordered by the commander of the forces, a severe 
fight ensued, in which both parties battled very 
resolutely. The rioters after a time were forced to 
retire before the superior tactics of the military, and 
law and order triumphed. The engraving represents 
the rioters dispersing before the advance of the 


Saldanha in Lisbon. 


Illustrations of the political excitement in the chief 
city of Portugal, following the coup deat of Sal- 
danha, have been given in this paper. The engraving 
of this week represents one of the most recent de- 
monstrations in favor ot Saldanha in the streets of 
Lisbon. It was held only a month ago, and took 
the form of a kind of torchlight assembly, accompa- 
nied by a band, for,the purpose of serenading the 
chief in whom the people are invited to put their 





The Last State Ball. 
In the language of a London contemporary, the last | 
state ball, the guests to which were “ commanded ”’ by | 
the Queen, “was gorgeous with the toilets of the la- | 
dies, Here,” continues the Graphic, “ are two out of | 
the many: the Princess of Wales was in blue satin | 
trimmed with tulle, Brussels lace, and flowers, a tiara 
of diamonds on her head, and pearl and diamond or- 
naments, with the orders of Victoria and Albert, 
Denmark, and Catharine of Russia. The Princess 
Louise wore cherry-colored silk and white tulle | 
trimmed with chatelains of, cactus blossoms and | 
leaves ; cactus blossoms and diamonds by way of | 
head-dress, diamond ornaments, and the Orders of 
Victoria and Albert, St. Isabel, and Coburg and Gotha- 
These two may stand as a sample of the rest, as we | 
have no space to enumerate any more. The parts of 
bost and hostess on these occasions are taken by the 
Prigce and Princess of Wales, on behalf of the Queen, | 





Tnst nerecenrily hove distinct neressities and 





who only presides now at some of the qnieter cer 


trust. The question is how much a popular cause will 
really gain by the new government, which, though it 
decrees the liberty of the press, the right of public as- 
sembly and of association, and other liberal measures, 
after all presents some of the features not only of a 
dictatorship, but of a military dictatorship, under 
which nations have long ago learnt the value and per- 
manency of such promises, 








Foop ror O1p Prorrz.—Is your fat, good- 
natured old grandfather living on fat beef and pork, 
white bread and butter, buckwheat cakes and mo- 
lasses, rice and sugar, till he has lost all mental and 
physical energy, and desires to sit from morning till 
night in the chimmmey-corner or at the register, saying 
nothing and caring for nothing? Change his diet; 


the fattest meats, with the best of butter, and as much 
sugar and molasses as he desires, not ane Sree 
entirely food for the brain and muscle, but pling 
them to his circumstances. Perhaps his brain has 
been overworked, and exhaustion and fitful action 
follow. If so, he needs some form of phosphatic 
food to which he has not been accustomed, as oat- 


meal porridge, or oat-meal cake, with milk or a diet 
of fish, and pearl barieg, or pea soup. Or perhaps 
his restiveness comes from inactivity of the bowels ; 


if so, he needs fruits, vegetables, unbolted wheat- 
bread, etc., with care to keep his mind at ease, and 
to have only such company as.is soothing and agree- 
able. Or perhaps his irritability arises from the use 
of too much meat and other p osphatic food; if so, 
keep on a diet in which the phosphates are deficient, 
as rice, flour, bread and butter, etc., with other food 
adapted to his other conditions and habits. But that 
a regard to these different conditions, and an adapta- 
tion of food to conform to them, will very much con- 
tribute to comfort and happiness in the declining 
years of life, there is not a shadow of doubt. e 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Max Srraxoscu, the American impressario, 
is in Paris. 


Herr Srravss has written a one-act opera. 


which, it is said, will be produced next autumn at Vi- 
enna. 


Lorra will return to this country early in 
September. She has procured a new play from Dion 
Boucicault. 


Grorce W. Morcan gave two organ con- 
certs at the cathedral, on Erie street, Cleveland, O., 
July 21st and 22d, 


Tuerese Litze, a young girl violinist, has 
been playing with fair success at concerts at the Lon- 
don Crystal Palace. 


Mrs. Cuarces A. Barry, the Bosten con- 


tralto, is delighting the Italians at Florence, and roy- 
alty calls upon her. 


Tue Lisa Weber Burlesque troupe opened at 
the Theatre Royal, Montreal, Canada, July 25th, in the 
burlesque 0@ “‘ Erani.”’ 


“La Bouemienne” (“The Bohemian Girl”) 
was performed thirty-three times during the last sea- 
son of the Theatre Lyrique, Paris. 


Orrensacn’s “ Maritime” operetta has been 
successfully floated at the Theatre Francais, at Havre, 
France. It is entitled ‘The Romance of the Rose.” 


Jenny Worrew. returns to the stage next 
season, and has been ‘or to play Carline in the 
“Black Crook” when that spectacle is revived at 
Niblo’s Garden. 


Do.uie Browetx closed her star engagement 
in Halifax, N. §., on the 22d ult. The officers of the 
78th Highlanders attended her benefit. She is a great 
favorite in Halifax. 


Tue Lydia Thompson Burlesque troupe will 
commence an engagement at the Boston Theatre, 
Boston, Mass., on September 12th, making their first 
appearance in that city. 


Batre, the composer, lives in fine style at 
his country-seat, Romney Abbey, Herts, England—a 
property given to him by his son-in-law, who is a 
wealthy Spanish grandee. 


Tue value set by some ladies upon Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas may be estimated from the announce- 
meat in a contemporary that a correspondent wishes 
to barter a volume of them for a Prussian cat, 


Tue State tax in Virginia of five per cent. 
of the gross receipts of all shows or exhibitions of 
whatever character, has at last, through the exertions 
of Mrs.« Magill, been repealed by the Legislature. 


Cuvurcn choirs are generally disbanded or 
disbanding for the season. Most of our churches will 
be closed during the month of August, and the voice 
of the singers will be heard no more in the land until 
September. ’ 


We are glad to state, upon good authority, 
that Mr. William Creswick, the popular tragedian of 
London, is about to revisit this country, and is ex- 
pected to arrive about the 15th of August. We must 
give him an American welcome, 


Konrtsxt, the famous Russian violinist. and 
his daughter Wanda, the pianist, have been playing 
before the Sultan of by ny A the father obtaining the 
honor of the Cross of the Medjedie, and the daughter 
the suih of ten thousand francs, 


Tue Tonic Sol-fa College authorities boast 
that their system is spreading to Madagascar, Bey- 
rout, Hong Kong, and Spain. There is, too, an Arabic 
Sol-fa tune-book, and two Chincse Sol-fa books. The 
method has been adopted also in New South Walesa, 


Orera-Bourre will be the attraction at the 
Olympic Theatre when it reopens this month. Mra. 
Oates and G, L. Fox will be the principal pe: formers, 
and Herve’s “ Petit Faust ” will be the opera, fox in 
opera of any kind will be a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. 


Tur Beethoven festival at Rome will consist 
of three concerts, to be given on September 1lith, 12ih, 
and 13th, under the direction of Ferdinand {iiller, 
Herr Joachim will be the violinist, Charies Halle, the 
pianist, Joachim, and MM. Vogl, und Schultze, the vo- 


| calists. 


Nitsson is the only prominent name now 
before our musical public. She is well attended to by 
her managers and agents, and the American press is 
liberal beyond precedent in its preliminary notices of 
her. In the meantime, she receives equal attention in 
London, where this season she is certainly the leading 
star of the opera. 


Herr Wacner’s opera, the “ Walkyrie,” 


was produced at Munich, Bavaria, on June 26th. The 
first and third acts were received with applause, and 
the second act with applausc, abundantly relieved 


with hisses. A love duet is spoken of much as the 
most remarkable piece in the opera, which is written 
“in an entirely new manner,’’ being Herr Wagner’s 
third or fourth. 


A sTATE concert was recently given at 
Buckingham Palace, Westminster, London, England, 
by command of the Queen, to which nearly eight 
hundred guests were invited. Christine Nilsson, Mile. 


| Lischart, Mme. Patey, Adeline Patti, Pauline Lucca, 


Mme. Monbelli, Signors Mario, Gardoni, and Mr. 
Santiey were the vocai artists, and the band and 
chorus numbered one hundred and sixty. { 


Lyman Heatu, a noted vocalist and ballad 
composer, who has taught singing-schools, ied choirs, 
and given concerts forty-five years in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Ohio, died 
on the 30th June, at his residence in Nashua, N.H. He 
was born in Bow, N. H., August 24th, 1804. Mr. Heath 
was the author of “The Grave of Bonaparte,” “ Bu- 
rial of Mrs. Judson,” and many other popular songs. 


N1eto’s Garpen is now.in the possession of 
a large corps of upholsterers, painters, fresco artista, 
cleaners, etc., and is being thoroughly overhanled. A 





give him fish, beefsteak, potatoes and unbolied wheat- 
bread, or rye and Indian, with one-half or three- | 
| quarters of the carboniferous articles of his former | 
diet, and in one week he will cheer you again with 
his old jokes, and call for his hat and cane. Is he | 
lean. and enld. and restless and trritan’ Cice hin 


large scaffold has been erected in the parquet at a cost 
of some £3,500, to enable the fresco artists to decorate 
the dome. The entire walls of the theatre are to be 
freshly painted and frescoed, the seats re-covered and 

tuiied, new carpetings taid: in short, on its reopen- 
ing ince of ancw 


it is expected to present the a 
vite 
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Ar twilight, when the shadows gather round 
about me. 
And evening follows close the footsteps of 
the day, 
J let the tide of life drift slowly on without 
me, 
And put my cares away, 


And, sitting in the darkness, while the night- 
whid whispers 
On tic hi-> hills, that lift their summits to 
the sky, 
To the pale stars of heaven, its sweet and 
plaintive vespers, 
i feel my lost ones nigh. 


They gather close about me, and I hear them 
calling, 
In tender, loving accents, as of old, my 
name ; 
And though in fairer lands their lines of life 
are falling, 
They iove me just the same. 


And so, while o’er the world the night's gray 
shadows gather, 
I hold 2 tryst with those I used to love so 
well ; 
S80 you may have the day, and J—ah, I would 
rather : 
Eve always round me fell! 


The weary duy is dying, and my heart, in 
yearning 
For the dear 
pulses so, 
Gives welcome to the night, for, with its 
shades returning, 
My loved will come, I know. 


voices that can thrill my 








A BROKEN BUBBLE. 


By Mrs, HARrkiet Prescotr SPorFoRD. 





(Conclusion.) 

In the meantime, the stock of the Guinea 
Gold Ledge was being quietly hunted out, 
quietly gathered in from every quarter, quietly 
bought up, That took money. Alkthe money 
that Mr. Van Rufen had, all that he had ob- 
tained on his portion of the Universal Naphtha- 
line, all that he could raise upon his note with 
the house and gardens as security, all that he 
could borrow on the name of friends, all that 
could be advanced on his salary—house bills 
must go unsettled for a quarter ; after that the 
tradespeople would be glad to let them go a 
year ; Tom’s college bills, when he should bring 
them home, need not be paid till the end of the 
vacation, that was six weeks ahead, he should 
be coming in on the top of the wave before 
that ; Margie must wait for the little jewels he 
promised her—when she had them they should 
be diamonds of the first water. 

So Mr. Van Rufen went in each day a little 
deeper, and at last fairly touched bottom, and 
was ready to come up on the other side—so he 
thought, All the stock was bought in. He 
held the whole Guinea Gold Ledge. But no— 
it was not the bottom, there was yet a deeper 
deep, it was oniy a quicksand breaking away 
from under his feet—for, a half hour after that 
brief bit of exultation, his broker came amazed 
with the discovery of a fresh lot. The stock 
had been watered. 

Mr. Van Rufen sank into his seat, as livid as 
if he were dead. His heart, that had been a 
moment since so buoyant, fluttering over such 
airy heights that the sunshine everywhere 
gilded, sank like a piece of lead in his breast, 
and almost refused to beat. There was ruin 
before him, less of his situation, of his honor— 
loss certainly of the directors’ respect, even if 
not loss of public honor. 

Watered! But to what extent! And were 
they genuine certificates? Impossible at once 
to ascertain. There must be a series of deli- 
cate manipulations with the market, of long 
and careful groping, a tedious waiting—and 
then at last they might hope to find some ap- 
proximation, but whether one practicable to 
handle or not was not‘even to be conjectured. 
And how could he handle it, practicable or not ? 
He, witb his notes coming due ; with his house 
und gardens gone in another week, and his 
wife and children living in them only by court- 
eay; with Tom’s vacation over, and the boy 
unable to go back for his last year for the bills 
that must be paid before resuming study ; with 
the tradespeople ning and impertinent; 
without a dollar of his own in the world ; 
with nothing but that Guinea Gold Ledge 
stock, and whether that could be made the 
value of a cent or not dependent on the dis- 
coveries his broker should make. Mr. Van 
Rufen sat in a brown study all that day, and if 
any one had looked at him there might have 
been seen the furrows growing in his face. 

For Mr. Van Rufen had always been proud 
of his integrity; poor but honest, he used tu 
say, when he tossed Tom, a baby, in his arms, 
and regret that he had no fortune with which 
to help him make a man of himself. And now 
something said to him that, whether any others 
knew of it or not, no integrity was any longer 
this. And suddenly he valued it above gold. 
But it had started when he had used the cor- 
poration’s gift; it was going now for good. 
No, Mr. Van Rufen almost exclaimed aloud, not 
for good, not forever, he was going to make it 
all right to the company— perhaps, too, the 
broker would find there was so much of that 
worthless stuff that operating with it would be 
out of the question—the very fancy made his 
flesh creep—and there would be no need of 
any of that’ shining money, that clean and 
crisp and rustling money of the company’s. 
But if, after all, the watering should be found 
io be a bagatelle, a few forgeries perhaps, or, 
forgeries or not, a mere score of thousands— 
should he then for ascruple, a whim, a fancy, 
an old notion, refae to carry out his scheme 
now when it was almost done, refuse to get the 
whole into his hands when he had already got- 
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ten so much, refuse to go on and raise the 
worth of it by careful, gentle work from day to 
day, until, When it reached the needed point, it 
should be as carefully and gently sold, and a 
fortune swept into his keeping, a fortune with 
which he should repair the breach made in the 
company’s funds, get back his own portion of 
the Universal Naphthaline without the direct- 
ors knowing it had ever left his hands, redeem 
his house and gardens, meet all his obligations, 
and do a world,a universe of good? When 
the whole thing was so safe, as simple as the 
alphabet, as sure as the multiplication table ? 

When at length his broker brought him the 
intelligence he had gained—after a period in 
which Mr. Van Rufen felt himself on the point 
of a nervous fever—summed up the amounts, 
and showed that they were manageable, Mr. 
Van Rufen’s resolution was taken. But, as he 
went away from the office that day, it was with 
a slouch in his gait,a creeping close to the 
wall, a hiding himself from the observation of 
men, that could not have been seen in that old 
upright deportment of his before that day. 

The Guinea Gold Ledge stock went surely 
and quietly up—steadily, day after day ; myste- 
riously, marvelously mounting; no one took 
any notice of it, it passed par, and still was 
mounting, as softly as the quicksilver in the 
sunshine, , 

Meanwhile, old Judge de Woif died, and his 
son, the sole heir of his property, was to take 
his place among the directors, quite as if that 
were a matter of course—a young gentleman 
who had begun at the other end of things, had 
idled away his youth, had grown ennuyed with 
pleasure, and now, in the prime of his powers, 
was taking up the affairs of life with a fresh, 
keen interest, that, if it should be directed to 
the affairs of the Universal Naphthaline, might 
prove extremely troublesome to Mr. Van Rufen. 

He came in one day, at last, in his bright, 
pleasant way, looking about him with a care- 
less scrutiny, welcomed warmly by one and an- 
other, and especially by the old directors, who 
took him to their hearts as a piece of them- 
selves, and made merry with him, cracking all 
their old jokes, and cackling over their old stories 
to a new auditor; and young De Wolf listened 
to all they said, and replied when they gave 
him opportunity, and told a story himself, which 
was all they wished him to do, when there was 
so much for them to say themselves, and was 
pronounced to be the genuine son of his father, 
and heaven was implored to grant such worthy 
successors to every director of the Universal 
Naphthaline. 

Young De Wolf was straightway a very popu-' 
lar person in the office ; he did not keep all his 
good things for the old directors’ rooms, but he 
made every clerk in the place feel that he was 
as much a man, if not as rich a man, as the 
young millionaire himself; and to Mr. Van Ru- 
fen his manners were all that the most sensi- 
tive pride could desire. Well, so long as he 
continued this jovial turn of his, and fancied it 
was business, Mr. Van Rufen was but little re- 
moved from eage, though tremulous with a 
slight, uncertain fear of something more to the 
point on every day. 

But young De Wolf had contented himself 
with taking a very brief glance at the books, 
turning them over while chattering some gay 
nonsense to one of the clerks, and jotting down 
memoranda of some few figures while humming 
the fragment of a little barcarolle ; and Mr. Van 
Rufen was almost confident that the work he 
had sat up till morning to do, with darkened 
blinds and shaded lamp, was not to be detected 
after any such cursory fashion as that. Still, a 
little tremulous witht that uncertain fear—ifor 
all he knew, this joking, singing, whistling, 
young fellow might have one of those mathe- 
matical geniuses that can multiply seven figures 
by seven figures, and multiply that by fourteen. 
If hewere! But that was a preposterous fancy, 
born of an uneasy conscience, and Mr. Van Ru- 
fen dismissed it. What really troubled Mr. Van 
Rufen much more than any such fear or fancy, 
was the recollection of the moment when the 
young man stood at his desk, and threw his 
arm across his shoulder; he had shrunk away 
from it involuntarily, as the toad might bave 
shrunk from the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. 

There was another thing that troubled Mr. 
Van Rufen a little ; it was a face, a face that 
seemed to haunt him. Now it was a woman’s 
face, in a bombazine bonnet and behind 4 vail ; 
now it was an old man’s face, under a fall of 
frosty locks ; now it was the face of half-a-dozen 
passers, all going one way, within as many 
blocks ; now it was the face of one of the 
brokers bidding and yelling like were-wolves 
at the board ; now it was an old beggar, stop- 
ping his Margie at one of the crossings with a 
piteous tale, till he took out his own wallet and 
relieved him; sometimes it was on the train 
with him, sometimes on the street, always upon 
Change. But he endeavored to shake off the 
restlessness and sense of danger which this 
perpetual apparition gave him, convincing bim- 
self that he was only bilious, that bilious people 
always saw just such things, and blué mass 
would. make that all right; for Mr. Van Rufen 
was now very well worn out—with his danger 
—his anxiety—his harassment in family mat- 
ters—with the successive little wrongs which 
he was almost daily obliged, by reason of these 
harmesments, to add to his first great wrong— 
wit b his guilt. 

£ kill the Guinea Gold Ledge went steadily up 
—sfeadily, till it almost touched the limit 
whith Mr. Van Rufen had proposed for it. Mr. 
Vart Rufen could not but admire his own skill, 
as } se saw this evidence of it. It was plainly as 
mu eh a work of genius, the building up of that 
Gui pea Gold Ledge stoak, as the architecture 
of sny splendid pile—the building of any lofty 


rhyme. Nor was it on any false and hollow 
ba: is—the Guinea Gold Ledge was a real mine 
—ws} rich mine, full :of metal, that was 


mc ¢e easily desulphurized than any metal in 
all (Colorado. The buyers of that stock, which 
pr ssently he meant to sell, would bave fortpnes 
in their hands ope of these days. Mr. Van 








Ri en felt himself on thorns pow-till the sales 





were made, the moneys he had misappro- 
priated refunded, and the books altered back 
again to tueir true statement. To-day he was a 
trembling, shivering beggar on the threshoid 
of a prison, to-morrow he would be a million- 
aire among the best. When his broker met 
him, and disturbed all these cogitations, ‘* We 
will begin to sell to-morrow,” suid Mr. Van 
Rufen. 

‘““Mr. Van Rufen,” said the broker, “I do 
not know about that. Perhaps you will hesi- 
tate when you have heard what I have to say. 
There is some one working against us.” 

‘“ What!” cried Mr. Van Rufen, in a tone of 
horror, regardless who heard. 

‘Some one working against us,” repeated 

the broker, a garrulous fellow. I have felt it 
this some time—felt it, I could not say how ; 
but conscious that, while we were running up 
the thing, some one was just as busy among 
the bears. I thought we had circumvented 
that person, but I was offered ten thousand 
to-day of the Guinea Gold Ledge at my own 
price.” 
“It is fraudulent,” cried Mr. Van Rufen, a 
cold perspiration springitig out all over him. 
‘“*We have every particle that has been issued, 
—we know it, we are sure of it !” and his knees 
shook with faintness. 

“So I think,” said the broker, pushing bis 
hat to the back of his head for the better con- 
venience of scratching away his bewilderment. 
“ And it is for that reason that I feel settled in 
the conclusion that some one works against 
us, and for a purpose I cannot comprehend. I 
have never met with anything like it in all my 
experience—for I do not believe a single hun- 
dred exists of all that Morris offered me.” 
“Begin to sell then, at once, to-day—the 
sooner the better!” cried Mr. Van Rufen. 
“That will confound him, whoever it may be,” 
and he summoned all his courage and presence 
of mind to the rescue. “It is only some cur 
who has wind of the thing and is after a scrap. 
Sell at once !” 

“Very well, then. Sell at once—in any 
quantity—begin to realize,” and the broker en- 
tered a note in his little book. ‘“ By-the-way, 
I have been followed lately, I have thought. I 
don’t like that. I don’t know, though, why I 
connect it with this affair, except that we are 
working so quietly, and it is such a big thing 
when ali is done, and I have given myself up to 
it so entirely. But fortunately I know the 
fellow——” 

“ Know him ?” 

“ He isa private detective among the bankers 
generally. I employed him once myself, I re- 
member. Ah—there he is now!” And Mr. 
Van Rufen, turning about, saw the face that 
had been haunting him, and clutched the 
broker’s arm to keep himself from falling. 
“Talking with one of your directors !” said the 
other, without noticing the action. ‘ No—he 
has moved on. Odd thing to see one of your 
directors on ‘Change! Talking with young De 
Wolf.” 

‘*He is one of our directors,” said Mr. Van 
Rufen,” slowly and with stiff lips. 

“Smart fellow,” said the broker. ‘‘ Well— 
sell is the word. I shall congratulate you on a 
cool million by nightfall, and hold a pretty 
penny myself, sir. Sell at once. Good-morn- 
ing.” And the exultant broker was gone, while 
Mr. Van Rufen was left staring across the 
street, as if his eyes were fixed in death, upon 
young De Wolf, who apparently saw straight 
through him the acquaintance to whom he was 
smiling and nodding on the other side. 

Mr. Van Rufen slowly forced his limbs out of 
th: ir rigidity, his thoughts out of their stupor. 
That offer of stock that did not exist—that un- 
known worker working as quietly as himself— 
that face resolved into a detective, night and 
day upon his track, and reporting to De Wolf 
who had taken those memoranda from the 
books. His bubble had burst. No future for 
him, no fortune, no honor, no respect. His 
home, his friends, his place, bis good name, 
were gone—he was discovered. 

There was a druggist’s shop a few doors 
around the corner. After having scrawled 
something resembling a prescription on a leaf 
torn from his pocket-book, he went in there to 
sit down a moment. 

* I suppose I cannot find that here ?” said he, 
wiping his lips from the draught of soda-water, 
andi showing the prescription. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the obliging assistant. 
“We keep it—in small quantity—for it is too 
dangerous to play with, and few physicians 
prescribe it.” 

“A drop in a glass of water at night is dan- 
gerous to a cough, no doubt,” said Mr. Van 
Rufen, with a grim attempt at humor. “ My 
doctor says it will kill it.” 

“ And that vial full, taken at once, would kill 
the cougher too—so be careful,” said the clerk, 
making his change. 

Mr. Van Rufen walked very slowly back to 
the office, went languidly up the stairs, and 
seated himself in the arm-chair behind bis 
desk, and sat there a moment or two like 
one inadream. It was strange, thought one 
of the clerks, glancing at him, how old that 
man had grown; that black hair of his had 
become gray within three months; his face 
was gray, too; breaking up, he supposed. Mr, 
Van Rufen was going to write a letter to his 
wife directly. Somehow, just now, he was 
feeling still the warm clinging of bis Margie’s 
arms around his neck that morning—a beauti- 
ful woman now. The ink dried in his pen as 
he delayed. And while he sat there, word was 
brought that the directors wished to see him in 
their room. 

Mr. Van Rafen straightened himself and 

hered his faculties into place. “Imme- 

lately,” said he, and sent his messenger for a 
giass of water. Whén the boy had come and 
gone again, he emptied the contents of the 


druggists tiny vial into the gees, raised it to 
ps as if to quaff it ata 


come in—perhaps his broker would bring him, 
presently, enough te let him sit up to-night, 
make the books straight again, so that his 
black secret should remain his black secret, 
spreading its mildew, though it must, forever 
in its owner’s breast—but there only. At the 
worst, he could come back for that glass of 
water. He rose and entered the ¢irectors’ 
room, and took the chair that was waiting for 
him. 

Young De Wolf sat at the head of the table, 
in the place of the president. He had been 
with the directors during a half-hour of close 
deliberation, He rose now, addressing the 
cashier. 

“Mr. Van Rufen,” said he. “I need not 
waste any words upon the unhappy occurrence 
that has occupied us this morning. You can 
hardly regret it more than we do, nor we more 
than you. I was myself the unfortunate dis- 
coverer of your error, and I felt it my duty— 
which I have not always performed in the 
course of my life—to search for the reason of 
your conduct, and finding it, to lay the matter 
before the board. But, Mr. Van Rufen, the 
board have made decision, in consideration of 
your past services to them, of your Jong course 
of heretofore untarnished integrity, of your 
faithfulness to their interests for years, and 
furthermore, for the sake of your family, to 
overlook this accident, sure that, as it was 
your first, so it will be your last lapse from 
pure and perfect mercantile honor—to forgive 
it, to forget it, to be silent concerning it, and 
to continue you in your present situation. And 
they have requested your presence now only 
that they might relieve the anxiety which it 
has been very plain to them that you have for 
months been suffering. I hope you will believe 
that I fully concur in the decision, and that, so 
far from being actuated by any personal motives 
in the affair, I am bappy to be the first to 
announce to you, and to congratulate you upon 
them—the sales made by your broker since 
parting from you this morning, and which not 
only enable you to refund the company’s miss- 
ing money, but which make you master of a 
prince.y fortune of your own y 

Mr. de Wolf stopped aghast in the middle of 
his little speech, which, it is to be hoped, he 
would have made all the same, whether the 
person he addressed had been made one of his 
own order by that sudden millionairesbip or 
not—stopped, since the faces round the board, 
apt to be so rubicund with the reflection of 
their port and burgundy, were blanched and 
blank with horror, For the head or the culprit 
had fallen forward on bis breast, and Mr. de 
Wolf was talking to a dead man. 











THE FALSE LOVER. 


GERARD Mayworts lay in the shadow of the 
great maples, watching the little figure wend- 
ing its way across the fleld. It came nearer, 
and closing the book he had been reading, he 
half raised himself from his recumbent position 
to get a better view of her. 

Short brown curls gave a piquant expression 
to the fresh, sparkling face, whose red lips 
softly caroled little snatches of song; while one 
round, dimpled arm and hand curved them- 
selves upward, and balanced on the curly head 
a shining tin pail filled with sparkling water 
from the spring below. 

He knew that she was a sort of upper-servant 
in Squire Maple’s family, where she had been 
brought up from a little girl, and he himself 
was betrothed to Marguerite Maple, the squire’s 
only daughter. He knew, too, that his admira- 
tion for the artless little Madge was wrong, 
very wrong, and stately Marguerite would open 
wide her proud, black eyes did she ever dream 
of it. At the thought he darted a stealthy, 
searching look toward the windows of the great 
white house surrounded by the tall trees in 
whose shadows he lay concealed, and then 
called out : 

“Come here, Madge ; I must have a drink of 
that nice fresh water.” 

She turned at the sound of his voice, and the 
blushes came and went as she advanced shyly 
toward him, and with a quick, graceful move- 
ment she swung the patl downward, and placed 
it beside him. One more searching glance 
toward the house, and his eyes looked admir- 
ingly into her own as he said, langhingly : 

“Here is the water, Miss Madge, but how 
am I to drink it ?” 

The blushes were yet more vivid as she mur- 
mured a half apology, and started off for 4 
glass. . 

“You need not take the trouble, little one ; 
I can find something here that will do just as 
well.” 

And, drawing her back, he fashioned an odd- 
looking cup out of the hanging maple leaves, 
making comical efforts to procure'a drink, for 
the sake of listening to the arch, rippling laugh 
that lighted up the nut-brown eyes and pealed 
from between the parted lips at his repeated 
failures. 

She thought him very handsome as he stood 
there, his hair falling in clustering rings on bis 
white forehead as he bent over the pail, his 
blue eyes glancing every moment into. hers 
with a merry affectation of dismay at his poor 
success. 

He at last assured her that he had had sufi- 
cient, and when she would have raised the pail 
to return to the house, he determined to brave 
even Marguerite’s pride, and carry it himself: 
for he had grown strangely careful of the little 
brown bands of late. But the girl had a finer 
and truer sense of their respective positions 
than himself; for she shrank from his out 
stretched hand with a low murmured— 

“Tf you please, Mr. Mayworth, 1 would rather 
carry it myself.” 

He took no notice of the timid words, or the 








his raught, but set it 
down again untasted. A thought shot through 
his mind, and quivered there like lightning’ 
one instan! young De Wolf had not 


questi eyes raised to his, but lifted the 
pail from her band without a word, wondering 
as the handle Uned itself on his white 
palm, how that little igure could support the 
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~neavy weight. She made no motion to follow 


him, but stood still and silent ; returning to her 
side, he said, looking down into her face: 
"Madge, why do you not wish me to carry 
it ; are you afraid that I will do too much for 
you? If so, see, I will take my payment now,” 
‘and bending down, he pressed a daring kiss on 
er lips. 

y She drew her little figure up proudly, and the 
look of scorn she bent upon bim was worthy of 
even the squire’s stately daughter, as she 
moved away, leaving the mortified young man 
standing there, more humiliated by that silent 
rebuke than he could have been by the most 
passionate expressions of anger, 

He raised the pail and followed her, feeling 
that nothing would be too mortifying if it would 
only assure her of his heart-felt contrition. An 
old female domestic was the only person that 
greeted him as he opened the kitchen door, and 
he had the full benefit of her surprised glances 
as he deposited his burden without a word. 

A half hour afterward he saw Madge pass the 
door, and though he felt assured that she must 
know of his close vicinity, she did not even 
deign to glance toward him. 

As he sat there, almost hating himself for his 
blind folly, a white arm stole round his neck, 
and Marguerite Maple’s love-lit face looked into 
his own. He pressed a tender kiss on her fair 
brow, and drew her to a seat beside him. Sit- 
ting there in the summer twilight with Mar- 
guerite’s hand clasped in his, and Marguerite’s 
eyes looking into his own, he forgot his interest 
in the little girl who had so unexpectedly re- 
sented his audacity. 

He had met Marguerite in town the year pre- 
vious, and charmed by her grace and beauty, he 
had solicited her to become his wife ; and ob- 
taining the assurance of her love, he had fol- 
lowed her to her country home to gain the 

* sanction of her father. 

The squire, who placed entire confidence in 
his daughter's judgment, and who was from the 
first prepossessed in her lover's favor, readily 
gave his consent to their union, and since then 
affairs had glided smoothly on, save when an 
occasional lovers’ quarrel marred their even 
harmony. ' 

The disposition of Marworth was haughty and 
unyielding, but Marguerite was equally so ; and 
it chafed him to think that he was sometimes 
compelled to subjugate his will to another, even 
though that other was the woman whom he had 
asked to be his wife. 

In the days of estrangement Marguerite would 
realize with aching heart that her disposition 
was totally unfitted to mate with his; he 
needed a gentle, yielding wife, who would rely 
on his judgment unquestioningly, and such she 
could never be. But a loving reconciliation 
would banish all such unpleasant misgivings ; 
and every week saw a couple of its days spent 
by Gerard at the squire’s old farmhouse, where 
pretty Madge, with her bright, winning face, 
always crossed his path. 

Since that little episode in the maple grove, 
Madge had avoided him, and he missed her 
bright face even more than he cared to ac- 
knowledge to himself. It was then that Mar- 
guerite’s cause suffered most ; for in his anxiety 
to express his sorrow and implore her forgive, 
ness for his fault, Madge was almost constantly 
in his thoughts, and it irritated him to see how 
persistently she shunned him. But he would 
not be deceived by her seeming coldness; for 
he could not blind himself to the deepening 
flush in the rosy cheek, as she caught his eyes 
fixed earnestly upon her, nor fail to catch the 
trembling light in her own, as they met his for 
one brief instant, reading the interest he had 
created far better than she did herself; and in 
the exultation of the thought, he, wealthy and 
high-born, realized that the squire’s little brown- 
haired servant-maid held a place in his heart 
that the squire’s beautiful daughter had never 
filled. 

With an ardent dnd impulsive temperament, 
he was thoroughly selfish ; and stifling all manly 
pleadings for the fair girl whom he had wooed 
and won, he determined to disregafd the sneers 
of his aristocratic relatives, and win little Madge 
for his wife. 

The opportunity he had so long sought at last 
presented itself. He came face to face with her 
as she was flying across the lawn, intercepting 
her passage as he placed himself directly in her 
patn. 

“Madge,” he spoke low and hurriedly, 
“there is something I wish to say to you. 
Wait till your mistress has retired to-night, and 
then go to the old willow, at the back of the 
house, and you will find me waiting for you 
there. Will you promise ?” 

He was looking at her with eyes that said not 
“Will you?” but * You will!” and, like a bird 
charmed by a serpent, she stood trembling and 
uncertain, till his passionate reiteration com- 
pelled her assent. 

That night, when most of the old squire’s 
househola had sought their respective apart- 
ments, and unsuspecting Marguerite, with a 
heart full of happiness, had parted from her 
lover, at the foot of the stairs, a little figure 


w in & large mantle stole cautiously out 
of te back door, and glided swiftly and silently 
down the path that led to the old willow. She 


did not shrink when a tall figure came toward 
her out of the thick darkness, for the brave lit- 
tle heart would not fear anything from Miss 
Marguerite’s betrothed, who must be like her, 
be good and honorable. 

The pure, upturned face, with the light of the 
stars falling softly upon it, possessed in its per- 
fect trustfulness a talisman that was its surest 
safeguard ; and Gerard Mayworth, with all his 
faults, would never have brought a blush of 
shame to a face like that. ; 

There was reassurance in the low tones that 
spoke her name, and tender respect in the 
‘voice that pleaded forgiveness for the past, and 
the little heart fluttered wildly as, taking her 
hand in both of his, he asked her to be his wife. 
It was so sudden, so unexpected, she could not 
at first understand ; but when he drew her close 
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for her answer, she did not think of Marguerite 
or the great wrong she was doing her, but let 
her head rest just where he had placed it, with 
a feeling of perfect happiness stealing over her. 
He had said he loved her, and that thought 
was sufficient to make her forget that she was 
nothing but Madge Welden, a poor little servant, 
and he one of fortune’s favorites, as far above 
her as society ever places wealth above poverty. 
But her love spanned the distance, immeasur- 
able as it seemed, and her first thought was not 
for that, but for Marguerite ; and with a quick, 
frightened movement she drew herself away. 
He quieted her with loving words, telling 
ber how wrong it would be to marry one he 
did not love—and Marguerite would not wish 
it; she would readily give him up when she 
saw how it was; and trusting little Madge 
again suffered her head to droop on his shoul- 
der as she listened, thinking all the time how 
different must be her love from that of her 
young mistress ; she would not want to give 
him up, not if fifty Miss Marguerites stood in 
the way; and she clung closer to him at the 
bare thought. 

A sudden flash of light gleamed across the 
path, and, looking up, they saw that it pro- 
ceeded from Marguerite’s chamber. 

“Oh, let me go!” Madge hurriedly ex- 
claimed. ‘' What if she should want me, and I 
not there !” 

And, breaking from his hold, she almost flew 
up the garden path. 

He was at her side as she reached the door, 
and, opening it softly, the two stood in-the 
wide, old-fashioned kitchen. They did not see 
the white, shrinking figure that, at the sound 
of the opening door, crouched, affrighted, into 
a shadowed recess ; so he drew her closely to 
him, murmuring tenderly : 

“Give me my good-night kiss, Madge ; you 
forgot that when you ran away so fast.” 

“You will not tire of me when I am your 
wife, Gerard ?”"—love had so soon made the 
term familiar—* when you see how ignorant I 
am, and Miss Marguerite is so much above 
me ?” 

He saw her fear, and his tones throbbed 
with feeling as he answered : 

“Never, darling. You have a true, loving 
heart—that is more to me than learning. Be 
always as you are now, little Madge, and you 
will hold me for ever.” 

The boon he craved was not denied him then, 
and her lips murmured a low good-night as she 
stole softly away. He followed her a moment 
after, and when the ticking of the old clock 
was the only sound that broke the silence, 
another figure glided across the oaken floor, 
and reached its room just after the others, 

Poor Marguerite! The light revealed an 
ashen face as she sunk powerless into a chair. 
Her head had ached badly ; she remembered 
seeing some camphor in the kitchen-closet, and 
knowing just where to seek it, she had gone 
for it without a light, and in the quiet darkness 
had come upon a deeper, life-long pain. 

Ah, well! She had been dreaming a beauti- 
ful dream, and fate had showed the awakening. 
It was cruel; but better now than later. And 
the wretched girl bowed her head in anguish. 
That night, when the hours had sped far in 
to the morning, and pretty Madge lay buried in 
happy, dreamful sleep, there was a noise of 
hurrying feet, and anxious faces fliited through 
the great house, for its master was dying. 
Doctor Fayne hastened over at the imperative 
summons, to dnd a score of frightened watchers 
gathered around the old squire’s bedside. At 
the first entrance of the physician, he desired 
that all should leave the room save his daugh- 
ter and Gerard. 

“Doctor, I know that I have but a little 
while to live!” and the feeble eyes searched 
the physician’s shaded face, and then rested 
with a look of fond affection on the kneeling 
figure of his daughter. ‘* My child, tell Madge 
I wish to see her ; what I have to say is for her 
as well.” 

The pallid face was lifted as Marguerite rose 
to do her father’s bidding. She stood at 
Madge’s door waiting for her to appear. A 
frightened voice had answered the sharp call, 
and Madge, with clothes loosely thrown on, 
and a startled logk in her brown eyes, stood in 
the open doorway. She shrank back guiltily 
when she saw Marguerite’s pale face confront- 
ing her; for, in her half-awakened state, she 
imagined that Gerard had told her all, and that 
she had now come to upbraid her. 

Marguerite read something of her thoughts, 
and, despite her deep pain, she looked scorn- 
fully down on the timid, shrinking girl, that 
followed in her footsteps. A moment more 
and Marguerite knelt in her old place, the 
squire’s withered hand on the head of his 
motherless, and soon to be fatherless child ; 
and little Madge, left alone, standing in the 
furthest corner of the room, half-blinded by the 
light and the unexpected scene, where nothing 
seemed familiar. 

The old squire’s voice, cheated into moment- 
ary strength, rose clear and distinct : 

“I need not speak of the years of life made 
wretched through one base act of the past. I 
need only tell of one innocent girl dishonored, 
a happy home made wretched, and you know 
my crime. Yonder poor girl has been a living 
reminder of that one fatal misstep. I speak of 
this so that you may know her, even at this 
late day, as my child. Marguerite,” and his 
hand strayed tenderly over the bowed head, 
“forgive your poor father for the weakness 
that has kept back this confession till the last 
moment, leaving you to bear the disgrace 
alone, when he is at rest forever. I know you 
are good and upright, my daughter, and I 
trust to you to see that she shares the fortune 
I leave to both.” 

Thus far Gerard had been a silent listener. 
But roused into anger by the squire’s devoted 
love for one child, that refused to a 
kindly word of sympathy to the one he had 
brought into a life of shame, he could no longer 


- 


impulsive young man strode across the room, 
and twining one arm around the shrinking 
figure of Madge, he hotly exclaimed : ; 
“Yon have denied her a place in your affec- 
tions ; and your fortune she does not need. I 
love hér, and shall make her my wife, giving 
her an honorable name, and helping her to 
forget the shame you have heaped upon her !” 
The old man raised himself with an expiring 
effort, and, glaring wildly upon the two, he 
shrieked out : 

“My child! my Marguerite! thou, too, art 
forsaken! Heaven forgive me!” and, falling 
back with a low moan, he was dead! 

The first streaks of approaching dawn came 
dimly into that solemn room, falling with a 
sickly light on the pale, rigid form of an old 
man, and the kneeling figure of a young girl, 
crushed and heart-broken beneath the weight 
of a double woe. 








OPENING OF THE NEW RACE- 
COURSE AT LONG BRANCH. 


For several seasons past there has been an 
intense rivalry between the twin fashionable 


and Long Branch. 

For the last six or seven years, however, 
Saratoga has been decidedly ahead in the im- 
portant matter of a racecourse, which, at its 
annual meetings, attracted a crowd of turfites 
and pleasure-seekers which Long Branch could 
never hope to equal. 

John Chamberlain, Esq., Hon. Amos Robins, 
John Hoey, and other liberal-minded gentle- 
men (summer residents of Long Branch), have 
succeeded this season in remedying this serious 
deficiency, and at present Long Branch rejoices 
in unquestionably the best racecourse in Ame- 
rica. The track is wider than that of Saratoga, 
more carefully constructed, and, in all respects, 
better adapted for racing purposes. The Grand 
Stand is a first-class structure in all respects, 
and is as capacious in reality as it is imposing 
in appearance, and affords from every portion 
of it a view of the racecourse. The accommo- 
dation for ladies is extensive and elegant, and 
a large portion of the space is allotted to pri- 
vate equipages, six-in-hand tandems, etc. 

Six steamboat and railroad lines run daily 
between New York and Long Branch and re- 
turn, and the trains for Long Branch run be- 
yond it directly to the racecourse itself, which 
is located at the village of Oceanport, about two 
miles from Long Branch proper, thus affording 
a pleasant drive on an elegant road to those 
who are fortunate enough to have vehicles of 
their own, or are rich enough to hire them. 
The utmost caution has been taken to pre- 
serve order, and to prevent the depredations 
of pickpockets, A number of the best New 
York detectives have been engaged to work in 
conjunction with the local police, and no dis- 
turbances will be permitted, aad no improper 
persons will be allowed to enter, : 

The Grand Stand itself is four hundred and 
fifty feet long, by thirty feet wide, and seats 
seven thousand persons. In addition, it em- 
braces three Mansard pavilions, capable of ac- 
commodating two hundred and fifty persons 
each. 

Below the Grand Stand are capacious wine- 
rooms, where champagne, soda, will be freely 
dispensed, but where no intoxicating liquors 
will be allowed. 

The cost of the Grand Stand has been 
$32,000, and that of the Park entire, $100,000. 

The gates which form the entrance to the 
park are of a very elaborate character, and are 
ornamented by a pair of elk’s antlers, presented 
by General F. Blair. 

The track is a mile in length, and eighty feet 
in width. It has long, straight sides, and allows 
a long, broad turn, The soil is so admirable 
that a heavy rain has no effect on it. 

The stables have accommodations for one 
hundred horses. 

The races have already continued Saturday, 
July 30, and Tuesday, August 2. They are like- 
wise announced for Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday of the present week. 

The spirited full-page engraving in our pres- 
ent number represents the race for the Conti- 
nental Stakes ; three years old ; purse $1,000. 

The president of the park is Amos Robins, 
President of the New Jersey State Senate, and 
the secretary, Mr. Wm. E. Raynor. The man 
who has control of the association, and carried 
the park forward, and who is entitled to more 
credit than anybody else, is Mr. Chamberlain. 
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THE ORIGIN OF “HURRAH !” 


Tue discussion in some of the Ge 
papers in regard to the origin of the ory * Hurrah !” 
still continues. The cry ‘‘ Hufrah 1” was proved by a 
German writer to have betn received by the Germans 
from the peoples coming from the East at the time of 
the “ Vélkerwanderung.”’ It was then ‘‘Harra!”; 
subsequently changed in the wars with the Slaves, 
Huns, and Avars to “‘Wara!” A writer in the 
Vossian Zeitung, who has lived several years in 
India, gives still further explanation on the origin of 
these cries. He says: 

“The word ‘Harra!’ (really ‘Harri!’) was got by 
the old Germans, in the first place, from the people 
who wandered into Europe from Central Asia. e 
word ‘ Harra’ (‘ Harri’) is used to this day among 
Hindoos of Eastern India as a designation for God, 
veing one of the names for the god Vishnu. When 

doos have i ¢- difficult to accomplish 

cry ‘ Harri! y cry is very frequently 
Hindoo boatmen, when their boat hap- 
stuck on a sandbank in the Ganges; 
their together, they call out 
P and exert their utmost powers until 
When the boatmen are towing 
up the stream, and come to a strong current, 
and securely over 
pars, e@ same cry is used. 
400 soldiers use the cry 
the word ‘ Harri !’ is used 


signifi 
the mouth of a Christian 


resorts of Young America—Saratoga Springs |, 


and stand by us, since we have a dificult mission to 
accomplish, to conquer the enemy, and are ip great 
danger of losing our lives.’ *’ 
light’ ny ey has . —_ owen. gs in “ 

tu the origin o 8 cry, Wi no 
ginone us wih a totally different significance. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
Inp1ana will be out of debt September Ist, 


Tue Chicago women want women police- 
men, 

Bismarck beer is the popular beverage in 
St. Louis. 

Kansas hae fifteen thousand more men than 
women. 

Srranxcers are flocking to the White Sul- 
phur Springs, 

Ir is said that two negroes a day join the 
army in Detroit, . 


THe hoppersare despoiling Springfield, 
mae Bia aey ppe poiling Springfi 


A pErririep forest has been discovered in 
Lake County, Cal, . 
A courte of Texan women are raising 
twenty-two acres of cotton. 
A wonpDeERFuL medicinal spring has been 
discovered at Paducah, Ky, 

Foxes are creating great havoc among the 
turkeys in Tuftonboro, N. H, 
Two estates in Cincinnati 
amounting to $37,000 for the past year, 
Tuere are one thousand eight hundred 
coos punter cultivation in grapes in Hancock County, 


paid taxes 


Some of the Wisconsin boys amuse them- 
selves by throwing alchohol upon the hats of old men, 
and then setting fire to them. 


Mextco is just now as quiet as the Potomac 
itself. There is a lull even in local revolutions and in 


the pronunciamiento business. 


Tue State College at Tlascala, Mexico, was 
inaugurated with great solemnity on the 16th ult. The 
Governor presided on the occasion, 


Two hundred targets are being constructed 
in Montreal, in order to afford the Canadian volunteers 
increased facilities for rifie practice, 


Some workmen, in tearing down an old 
house in Jay County, Ind., recently, discovered hid- 
den coin—gold end silver—amounting to $1,270, 


A Crncrynati census-taker found a woman 
thirty-three years of age, who married at thirteen, and 
has had fifteen children, nine of whom are living, 


Cuiinton County, Missouri, has a cheese 
farm of 1,500 acres, the proprietor of which keeps 300 
cows, and makes 400 pounds of cheese per day, 


Tur bridge of Cunduacan, State of Tabasco, 
Mexico, is entirely finished, This new work is very 
highly spoken of, and is considered of great utility, 


A uittir five-year-old boy fell over the cliff 

at Niagara Falls, on the Canada side, a few d 

- was found rocking in @ tree-top seventy feet 
ow. 


Ten years ago Kansas City contained 4,418 
inhabitants. The census for 1870, just completed, ex- 
hibits 0 See of 17,945, being an increase of 400 
per cen’ 


A FEMALE opium-eater, at Newburg, N. Y., 
a few days since, took an overdose and died. She was 
eight years of age, and had been employed ata 
Tur Common Council of London have of- 
fered the honorary freedom of the of London to 
M. de Legseps in a gold box of the value of one hun- 
dred guineas. 
Tue heat in England this Lgumaner hes been 
three degrees above the average of the last fifty years, 
At Vienna lately all the theatres closed on account of 
the excessively hot weather. 


A New Jersey man has invented a new 
valve slide for locomotives, which will save twenty 
per cent. in fuel, and increase the speed of ordinary 
trains to eighty miles an hour, 


Tue municipal assembly of Guadalupe, State 
of Zacatecas, Mexico, is building a magnificent foun- 
tain in the public square to bring water, which is 
scarce in the town; from a neighboring hill. 


In the State of Mexico proper there are 16 
districts, 81 municipalities, 206,413 women, 319,198 
men, 282 foreigners, 15,495 city residences, 5,484 farms 
or plantations, with 1,485 square leagues, whose value 
amounts to $22,304,054. 


Tue weather in Virginia has been remarka- 
bly pleasant thissummer. According to the Lynch- 
burgh Virginian, the thermometer has not gone 
above 88 degrees the shade at any time since the 
beginning of the hé&ted term. 


Tue works are very far advanced for the 
introduction of water from Jamappa to the mole of 
Vera Cruz, Mexico. The works were comm by 
the City Council with the object of supplying the 
vessels in the roadstead with water. 


Recent and frequent showers have had a 
very damaging effect upon the gra in the 
viclaity of Cairo, Illinois, All the delicate varieties 
are rotting, and should the unfavorable weather con- 
tinue, the hardier varieties will 


Tur Irish Church Commission have decided 

















































































that curates of “ proprietary churches "’ do not, under 
the act, lose their claim to an annuity by having had 
their salaries as permanent curates paid heretofore 
by their incumbents, and not out of rent-charge, 


Tue Belgian Ministry has issued a circular 
to the governors of the provinces enjoining them to 


Tune is a police captain at Albany, N. Y., 
who has a taste for the cultivation of flowers, and 
has turned his station-house into a sort of con a- 
tory. It is somewhat in favor of the Albanian t es 


that t keep his apartments al 80 well filled 
Crimin koe? ow omer do not asaally deaire to live 
in an atmosphere of roses. 


Aw association is in the course of Prenton 


ref on up a for abolition of the 
Waterloo B toll, which is said to have the effect 
of annually depreciating to an t the 
value of property in Lambeth, 


Tue Mayor of Leavenworth, Kan., was ar- 
raigned beteren Fae My g ad - that oy, lest week, 
to answer to charge ving permit 
ance to. exist in one of the streeta, ie attempted to 
treat the matter as a joke, and the , 60 a8 
not to “disappoint” him, imposed a fine of ten dol- 

which his “ honor vag compelled to pay before 








contro] his feelings; and, without a thought of 





to hia, and looked down into her face, waiting 


the shock his words mixlt uroduce, the rash, 


beautiful signification : ‘ God bLelp us, 


lars, 
leaving the court-roam. 
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COUNT OTHO VON BISMARCK-SCHOENHAUSEN. GENERAL HERWARTH VON BITTENFELD. 
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FREDERICK WILLIAM, CROWN-PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. 


GENERAL HELMUTH VON MOLTEE. 


GENERAL VON GORBEN. 
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ASLEEP. 

“ Come closer,” she said, “ my sister, 
For I can not see your face, 

The day grows dim, and the shadows grim 
Are gathering on apace. 

I am glad that the night is nearing, 
Il am weary, and want to rest. 

What! do you weep that I fall asleep 
Leaning upon your breast? 


“ Oh, sister, I am so tired— 
How tired you do not know, 
And a jarring pain in my weary brain 
Beats like a cruel blow,! 
I think it will have vanished 
After I sleep a while. 
How sweetly I rest, lying here on your breast, 
In the warmth of your loving smile! 


** Buh a beautiful dream, my sister, 
I dreamed as I slept last night: 
I thought he was true, and he came with you, 
And kissed me in love’s delight, 
And he said—but I am so weary, 
I will sleep ere I tell the rest,” 
And the sister wept, for the maiden slept 
In the sleep of death on her breast, 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 


OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


On that side of Hatherleigh Park bordering 
on the wood, there is a high wooden stile, and 
on this there sat ,perched, one sunny morning, 
a pretty little figure, all flounces and lace, and 
ribbons and bows, wanting but the crook to 
make her seem a china shepherdess, just 
stepped down from some high mantel-shelf. 
Her hair, as usual, had partially broken from its 
pins and pads, and a long stray tress or two 
streamed out to the breeze picturesquely wild and 
free. Her lap was full of big daisies, of that kind 
which in the West are called horse-daisies ; and 
she picked them to pieces with deliberate slow- 
ness, and a queer sort of gravity in her eyes, 
which sat oddly on her rosebud face. 

“ Tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor 
man, apothecary, thief,” she said, aloud, as the 
pretty white petals flew out to the wind. “ Au- 
gusta, it comes to thief! That’s nonsense, you 
know.” 

Milly had to raise her voice in saying this ; 
for her sister sat at some little distance beneath 
a tree, sketching. 

“Try again,” returned the stately Augusta, 
without turning ber head. 

Milly tried again, saying the words over with 
extreme deliberation as she plucked each petal 
from the stalk. 

“It's soldier this time!” 
tone of disappointment. 
gusta ?” 

A burst of laughter answered her, and look- 
ing up from her daisies, she became aware of 
Duffer’s face peeping at her from the wood, 
while Duffer’s voice exclaimed : 

“Soldier! is it? Thaw’s me, Milly.” 

“It was thief just now,” responded Milly, im- 
pertinently ; “‘ was that you, too ?” 

“You are too clever, Milly, to hang like a 
neglected seaweed on a rock,” observed Lord 
Brimblecombe. ‘ With your talents you'll get 
yourself a marquisate, at least. You haven’t 
appeared in the marriage mart yet.” 

Milly flushed painfully at his words. 

“If you think I am going to let some mar- 
riageable ogre pick my bones, you are mis- 
taken,” she said, with her breath coming quick. 
“IT have spoken frankly with you, Arthur, be- 
cause you are my cousin; I did not expect a 
sneer tn return.” 

It was the first time Milly had spoken to him 
proudly, and Lord Brimblecombe flushed in his 
turn, He tried to laugh away the gravity of her 
speech. 

Augusta had listened hitherto silently ; now 
she laid her hand on her cousin’s arm, and said, 
in a quiet voice, “ How old am I, Arthur ?” 

“TI have never the least idea of a lady’s 
age, Augusta. I believe all ladies are about 
eighteen.” 

“Twas that ten years ago,” she answered, 
and her hand fell languidly by her side. ‘* And 
you—a boy then of sixteen—made just the same 
prophecy to me, at my first season, that you have 
now made to Milly. Wellphere I am at twenty- 
eight, still unmarried, still without an object in 
life, without a career, without even a hope.” 

She went back to her croquet chair beneath 
the tree, and continued sketching as calmly and 
coldly as if the dejection and weariness in her 
heart had no deeper root than the little weed 
which bent beneath her elastic tread. 

“But you refuse every offer that fortune 
makes you, Augusta,” returned her cousin. “A 
lady who does that has no right to grumble at 
fate. Your love ought to be worth winmng, 
Augusta, he continued. “Honor, truth, and 
conscience are the best dower a woman can 
bring her husband. How is it your noble woo- 
ers have never touched your heart ?” 

Augusta did not answer him ; she looked very 
pale as she stood beneath the elm, with the 
shadow of myriad leaves falling over her stately 
figure, and her eyes were bent downward, as 
though heavy with unshed tears. 

“Don’t despond, Augusta!” cried Duffer, 
cheerfully. “It is my opinion that you giris 
will be heiresses some day. Who else can get 
all the Hatherleigh money’? And then you can 
stay single if you like, and be gloriously inde- 
pendent of everybody.” 

“You are mistaken about Hatherleigh,” said 
Milly. ‘* There is not a single day passes that 
poor grandpapa does not ask for my cousin 
Ralph ; and J think it is a shame he is not sént 
for. And J am afraid it is grandmamma’s pride 
ihat stands in the way.” 

“Take care how you talk, Milly,” observed 


she cried, in a 
“Do you hear, Au- 








Duffer ; “ don’t say things of that sort to any 
one but us. There may be a row one of these 
days about your grandfather's will, and a 
family row is an unpleasant thing to be mixed 
up with.” 

‘‘ There is the bell ; will you come home and 
lunch with us ?” said Milly. 

“No, don’t come,” interposed Augusta ; 
“ grandmamma is not in good spirits; and as 
for mamma, you know she looks very grimly on 
these cousinly meetings at Hatherleigh stile.” 

“But you are not going to refuse us the 
pleasure of our daily chat?” pleaded Duffer, 
ruefully, ‘*The Castle is as dull as a dungeon, 
and Brimblecombe, I assure you, is no compan- 
ion at all forme. His brain is so overloaded 
with other people’s wit, that he has none left of 
his own ; or, if he has, it never struggles to the 
light. Oh, Augusta, I forgot—lI’ve a piece of 
news for you!” 

“What is it, Duffer?” she said, carelessly. 
‘“‘ Have you bought a new horse, and paid for 
him with old regimentals ?” 

‘‘ No, I haven’t any old clothes left worth two 
geraniums,” said Duffer. “It is something 
about a picture.” 

“A picture!” cried Augusta. And amid 
the shadows of the leaves her hands trem- 
bled. 

“Yes, and if you'll promise to come here 
again to-morrow you shall have the story,” said 
Duffer ; “if not, I'll dispose of it to the rooks 
rather than tell you.” 

“To-morrow will be Sunday,” interrupted 
Milly. 

“Then I promise for Monday,” said her sister, 
hastily. ‘“‘ Now, Duffer, give me the news.” 

‘“* Well, Mr. Dalton has just finished a new pic- 
ture, and, as a great favor, my Lord and Lady 
Coryton are admitted to the studio to a private 
view, and my dear mother gets her Scotch 
heart so melted by the sight that, for the first 
time since she came into England, she sheds 
tears ; and my father is so overwhelmed by this 
unwonted circumstance, that in a burst of confi- 
dence he mentions the fact to me this morning 
in his letter, adding, he fears it is a sign my 
mother is in a dangerous state of health.” 

“Ts that all your news?” asked Milly, con- 
temptuously. 

“Ah, but you don’t sufficiently reflect upon 
the remarkable capability of this picture !” re- 
turned Duffer. “Think of the genius there 
must be in it to wring tears from such a sensi- 
ble woman as my mother. I declare I never 
saw tears in her eyes but once, and that was 
through some very strong mustard—at a picnic, 
I recollect.” 

“For shame, Duffer, to laugh at your mo- 
ther!” cried Milly. 

“Laugh !” exclaimed Duffer, in amazement ; 
“T never thought of such athing. I was only 
relating the simple fact, Milly. My mother is 
really a very sensible woman—you know it— 
and I never saw her cry but that once.” 

“What is the subject of the painting, and 
what is its name ?” asked Augusta. 

“¢The Step-mother’!” returned Duffer. 
“That was what touched the countess. She 
thought how dreadful it would be to leave two 
helpless infants, like Arthur and myself, in the 
hands of the earl’s second wife.” 

Duffer’s careless laugh went out to the breeze 
merrily, bu’ there was a pained expression on 
Augu:ta’s face which she could not subdue. 

“¢The Step-mother’!” she repeated. ‘“ And 
how did Mr. Dalton depict her ?” 

‘““My father gave no details,” replied Lord 
Brimbiecombe ; “but knowing as we do Mr. 
Dalton’s cynical opinion of women, we can im- 
agine his ‘ Step-mother’ is not depicted as an 
angel. Duffer, do you mean your cousins to 
have no lunch to-day ?” 

The two young men said their adieux and de- 
parted, Duffer looking back and nodding many 
times, Lord Brimblecombe only turning his 
head once, and then with a grave look on his 
face. Meanwhile the girls went up the park 
slowly, neither speaking her thoughts aloud. 

‘Does he mean to insult me?” mused Au- 
gusta. ** Why else has he chosen such a subject 
for his pencil ?” 

The sting in Milly’s heart was not so deep, 
but it was sharper. 

““T see what Arthur’s suspicion is,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘ He thinks I care for his position, 
not for himself. I'll let twenty Duffers make 
love to me rather than let him think that. Au- 
gusta,” she cried, suddenly, ‘* what rich simple- 
ton have you refused lately ?” 

“ How do you know?” asked Augusta, startled. 
“Tt was Lord Southdown.” 

“ Goodness, Augusta! And he is as rich as 
all the patriarchs,” cried Milly. 

‘* But hardly as wise,” returned the unmoved 
Augusta. “And I am not going to show my- 
self in public as a fool’s last bauble, bought by 
a settlement.” 


* Poor innocent !” said Milly. “I wish you’d 


turn him over to me; Augusta. I would take 
him.” 

“You!” cried her sister. “And why, 
Milly ?” 


“I'd take anybody !” exclaimed Milly, pas- 
sionately. “I’m sick of Arthur’s imperti- 
nence.” 

Augusta looked at her quietly for an expla- 
nation, and then Milly, with burning cheeks, 
added : 

“T mean I’m tired to death of the airs he 
givee himself, and the way in which he looks 
at me, and thinks that—that he is an eldest 
son.” . 

“T am very sorry for you,” said Augusta ; 
“but never mind his way of thinking, Milly. 
Cure yourself of yours.” 

“Find anostrum for yourself, Augusta,” cried 
Milly, a little indignantly. “I assure you I 
don’t want one. I shall get married to some- 
body. I don’t mean to fret my youth away as 
you have done.” 

“I have not done so, Milly,” returned ber 
sister. ‘‘ J have worked, not fretted.” 

“Old maids always fret,” said Milly. “As 
mamma says, ‘When do you mean to cet mar- 
ried, Augusta ?’” 


.| the wood. 





“When it shall be an honor to a woman to 
earn her own living, not a loss of caste and a 
diminution of respect, as it is now,” said Au- 
gusta, turning back quietly to speak, as she 
entered the great doors of Hatherleigh. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


It was the hottest hour in the day, and in 
Hatherleigh wood scarce a leaf was -stirring. 
The noontide plumes of the summer wind, sati- 
ate with sweet flowers, were folded in rest, and 
the young zephyrs slept among the quiet boughs 
in low breathings, like the echo of lulled music. 
Beneath the green and golden atmosphere, 
which the sun kindled through the woven 
leaves, the shadows lay supine, and the light 
twinkled on the living grass, laden with the 
floating odor of wild roses and tangled eglan- 
tine. Down by the river’s brink the tall rushes 
waved lazily, and on the laughter-wrinkled 
water there danced a myriad beams, glancing 
through mingled foliage, or falling from the 
white lightning of the sky, as the dazzling sun 
stood at the zenith. In the clear mirror of the 
stream the trees pointed downward to another 
heaven, whose calm lured the tired birds to wet 
their weary wings a moment, and rise refreshed 
with shining water-jewels flashing from their 
plumage as they flew. Underneath the stately 
trees the dark, tangled ivy trailed, heavy with 
the shade of the day’s sleep, and to and fro 
amid the listless leaves flitted the thin rainbowed 
wings of insects—those little sands of life which 
God's hand has scattered o’er the earth in beauty 
multitudinous. 

Through the mazes of this calm, green wilder- 
ness, Ethel Dalton walked slowly, with droop- 
ing eyes, and a mood so fraught with sorrow, 
that she heeded not the wild odor of the forest 
flowers, the music of the softly-flowing stream, 
or the “ emerald light of leaf-entangled beams,” 
which fell about her amid a silent shower of 
fluttering shadows, which the trees shook down 
upon her as she passed. But suddenly she 
staried and turned, for a voice broke in upon 
her reverie, whose tones were dearly familiar 
to herear. Yet she was not surprised to see 
Ralph Hatherleigh, for his presence was always 
in her thoughts, and his words came now like a 
link in the long, sad dream she was ever weav- 
ing. 

“At last!” he cried, and he held out his 
hand for hers without another word. 

‘At last!” she echoed; and in her voice 
there was a quiver of deep pain, which to him, 
in his new-found joy, sounded strangely Inop- 
portune. He did not seg that her words were 
the welcome given to sorrow, while his were a 
welcome to hope. “ 

He had come athwart the wood, and inter- 
cepted her path, and he stood now knee-deep 
in the June brackens, with a little rift of sun- 
shine lying between him and her in the gloom of 
As he stepped into this, trampling 
down the green fronds of the slender fern, his 
face was lighted up with tha joy of their sudden 
meeting ; but in an instant this passed, and a 
cloud of distrust and jealousy settled on his 
brow. 

“Why have you avoided me so long?” he 
asked, reproachfully. ‘ Have I offended you ?” 

“No,” she answered, sadly. And looking up 
with forced courage, her cheeks were bathed 
in the flame of love falling on her from his 
eyes, and hers dropped again in timid haste. 

“T am glad of that,” be continued, a little 
hurriedly. ‘It is so rare for me to find a friend 
at Hatherleigh, that I could not bear to lose 
you.” 

“ At Hatherleigh !” she repeated. ‘ Yes, be- 
lieve me,” she added, *‘ I am always your friend 
there. Your grandfather is better, and he 
talked of you a long while yesterday. I am 
sure he will do justice yet.” 

** Justice !” said Ralph, with the bitterness in 
him breaking through his tone; “‘ I have ceased 
to believe in human justice. Custom, prejudice, 
fear, hate, passion—these are the things which 
sway us, and we give them each the name of 
justice at times. When we gratify our little 
spites, or revenge our great wrongs, we still 
mouth the word ‘ justice.’ My grandfather will 
be no exception to the selfish rules which gov- 
ern us. With that proud wife of his by his side, 
we can guess what sort of justice he is likely to 
deal out to me.” 

He laughed as he spoke, and his face flushed 
angrily, but Ethel grew very pale. 

“You are wrong,” she said softly. ‘I know 
that Mrs. Hatherleigh has twice prevented her 
husband from doing injustice to you.” 

Ralph gazed at her in an astonished way, but 
she would not meet his eyes. 

“How can you believe such a tale’ he 
asked. Mrs. Hatherleigh is my bitterest 
enemy ; she has wronged me cruelly. I care 
nothing for my grandfather's fortune—let her 
keep it ; she has taken more from me—she has 
robbed me of his love.” 

Ethel feared this was true, and in her un- 
willingness to pain him, she remained silent. 
She thought of the old man’s scornful words to 
her, and of his strange madness respecting 
Lewis Hartrow’s child, and deemed these cer- 
tain proofs that his love for his grandson was 
indeed gone. Why else, but to show his con- 
tempt for Ralph and for all the blood of Spence, 
did he talk so wildly of his will, and of allying 
his grandson to a Hartrow? Her heart fluttered 
and quivered like a prisoned bird as she re- 
called his cruel speech, and she told herself, 
with trembling lips, that he had proposed it in 
the very biterness of scorn, as though saying to 
her, ‘“Like meets like ; a Spence and a Hart- 
row are a fitting match.” But she would never 
give his contempt this triumph; he should 
never justify himself, through her, in wronging 
Raiph. All this talk of leaving his money to 
the lowest, poorest blood in Hatherleigh meant 
only this—that he reckoned a Hartrow as good 
as a Spence, and would as lief see his lands in 
the poacher’s grasp as in the lawyer’s. Sucha 





will surely would never stand. A man cannot | 
turn bis last testament into a satire. Thus ber 
thoughts rap, and the gray shadows of the wood 
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falling on her seemed to settle on her face 
making it paler and paler as she walked. og 
silently beneath the leaves, 

Ralph looked at her anxiously, and flung of 
his gloom by a sudden effort. 

‘* Why should we talk of things that vex us » 
he said. ‘‘ShallI gather you a bunch of wild 


‘roses, Ethel? In what glorious profusion they 


grow round here !” 

They had drawn near the river unawares 
and through a sudden opening in the wood its 
waters flashed upon them, like the fair surprise 
of some still lake in a strange land. The rip- 
ples flowing toward the shore had a cool sound 
as they touched the pebbles; and the mossy 
ba e waving ferns, the drooping trees, all 
wi eener, fresher hue as the stream ran 

by them, brimming over in a bubbling 


t us rest here awhile,” said Ralph. 
“There is a breeze on the river which comes 
up from the sea, very grateful to the sense to- 
day. I will find a seat for you, if you will 
come.” 

She had not the heart to say him nay. 

“Tt is the last time we shall ever talk to. 
gether,” she whispered to herself. 

With this she followed him down the tangled 
path as he held the hazel branches, the wood- 
bine and the wild sweetbrier aside to let her 
pass. Then be placed her on the mossy rock 
where he had sat a week ago flinging pebbles 
into the. stream, and raising idle shadows to 
grieve his soul with jealousy, as they went 
mocking by. To-day he had his triumph over 
these—she was here, seated by his side, and 
earth was a Paradise again. To welcome her, 
the summer had put a crown of glory on, and 
thrown the perfume of roses through all the 
light, while every little leaf upon the listening 
trees seemed threaded with some new, trem- 
bling joy. 

Watching her the while, because his eyes had 
ached so long for her presence that they could 
hardly leave her now, he gathered spoils of 
roses and of honeysuckles, and threw them into 
her lap. Then he sat down, and looked upon 
her face as she sorted the flowers, with dew- 
drops and honey falling from -their petals on 
her small white hands, 

They were very silent—he had thought there 
was an ocean of words in his heart, which he 
must speak out when he saw her; but she was 
here—her face gathered into his eyes; and in 
the fullness of that joy his Jips were dumb ; but 
suddenly, as he watched her, he saw her hands 
droop listlessly over her task, and tears gather 
" her long lashes, which fell down upon the 

owers like summer rain. She tried to hide 
them, brushing them away quickly, and saying 
wild roses often made her weep—they had such 
a short, sweet life, and were so soon swept 
away by the wind, and forgotten. 

**Porgotten as I shall be at Hatherleigh when 
I am gone,” she said, with a little wan smile. 

“ As you will never be,” he answered. 

And taking her small hand from out its nest 
of roses, he put his lips upon it, and felt his 
heart leap up to heaven with that kiss, But 
her tears fell the faster, and over her cheek 
there stole a faint flush, like the aerial crimson 
falling in the carnation’s shadow, and her little 
hand, lying in his, trembled. Yet he could not 
read these signs of sorrow ; his soul was so full 
of its own joy, it had no room for her grief. 
They sat thus for just a breath or two, while 
the green boughs waved gently above them, 
the wild roses trembled in the sun, the river 
flashed and sparkled, flying on for ever to the 

and the brown-coated bees hovered so 
near them in their stillness, that at length they 
settled on her lap, and 


Made boot upon the summer’s velvet buds,” 


lying there, with the dewdrops of her tears 
fresh upon them. Just a moment of forgetful- 
ness, of silent farewell, she gave herself, then 
she slipped her hand from his, and rising, said 
gravely, ‘‘We can never meet again like this, 
Mr. Hatherleigh. Good-by. I am going away 
soon.” 


“ Nothing shall ever part you and me, Ethel,” 
he replied, hastily, ‘‘ if you will have it so.” 

He looked into her eyes for an answer, and 
saw only tears. ; 

“T cannot have it so,” she said, steadying 
her evaliing voice. “You and I have met 
foolishly, Mr. Hatherleigh, like boy and girl— 
we must part now forever.” 

‘* Why ?” he cried ; and the deep flush on his 
face grew to an angry crimson. 

She turned away her head sadly, unable to 
bear his gaze, and then from her drooped eyes 
he saw tears falling heavily on the wild flowers 
with which she hid her quivering lips, 

‘*T cannot give you all my reasons,” she said, 
speaking very low and softly, “‘but we must 
part, Mr. Hatherleigh—indeed we must.” 

“Can you expect me to take such an &n- 
swer ?” he exclaimed, wildly. “If you cared 
for me, you could not say it.” 

“Yes; I could say it better, and I do say it 
earnestly, with all my strength,” she replied. 
“Forget me, put me out of your heart, Mr. 
Hatherleigh, as a mere dream. I will never— 
never meet you again.” 

She waved her hand to him, and went up the 
tangled path alone, while he stood a moment, 
stunned, then reached her side with one step. 

“Ethel,” he said, breathlessly, “have you 
understood me? I am not asking you simply 
to let me see you again—I am asking you to 
give me the right to see you always.’ 

“T cannot, I cannot !” she answered. “It is 
impossible. You know not what you ask.” 

He was silent for one vexed second. If she 
loved him, could she answer thus?’ he asked 
himself. And all the flood of jealousy he had 
driven out of his heart rushed back to it 
fiercely. 

‘IT know what I ask,” he said, and his lips 
quivered ; “Iam asking you to be my wife. | 
have done wrong, doubtless. I have forgotten 
for a moment my poor position before the worldn 
I have forgotten how little I have w oder ip 
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comparison with the wealth and rank of 
others.” 

This was the first time he had shown to her 
any of the bitterness in him, and she turned on 
him a surprised, sad look. 

‘Weal h and rank?” she repeated, in a be- 
wildered way. ‘‘ What do you mean, Mr. Ha- 
therleigh ?” 

‘“T mean that I have neither, Miss Dalton ; 
and yet I have ventured to say I love you. I 
believe that I am waiting for your answer.” 

He tried to smile as he spoke, to hide his 
growing anger ; but it broke through this mask, 
and settled firmly on his pale lips. 

‘‘ Have I vexed you?” she said, hurriedly. 
“Oh, do believe me, I never meant to wound 
you for a moment; but, even if it breaks my 
heart, I can only say No to your request. You 
talked of position. Think of the difference be- 
tween yours and mine! I am but a poor man’s 
daughter.” 

‘Genius is above all rank,” cried Ralph, 
catching at hope again. “Do not give such 
poor reason for parting to a man who is an 
outcast from his own family.” 

His words brought Ethel’s courage back with 
a‘lush of shame which rose to her brow. 

‘(His fate hangs upon a thread,” she said to 
herself, with a throbbing heart. ‘One foolish 
word of wine might cut it in twain, and send 
him adrift into a sea of pain and poverty.” 

Then she turned her face full upon him, 
grave, earnest, and pale. . 

‘* Notwithstanding the coldness between you 
and your relatives,” she said, ‘I believe, Mr. 
Hatherleigh, that you will have justice done 
you one day. And setting aside that question 
altogether, your birth, your family, your posi- 
ticn, are far above mine. I cannot listen to 
your words without sinning both against my- 
zelf and you.” 

“You shall not say so!” he exclaimed. 
‘You shall not let any fear of the Hatherleigh 
pride come between you and me. Your father 
is aman of world-wide renown. What is their 
paltry name compared to his ?” 

She was pale as death as she turned her face 
toward him now. 

“Mr. Dalton is not my father,” she said. “I 
am of much humbler origin. Do not pain me 
by forcing me to say more,” 

It was a shock to him, she perceived that ; 
she saw him recoil from her an instant—she 
saw the pained flush in his face, the vexed 
wonder in his eyes. Then he caught at her 
hand, but she held it back, and he walked on 
by her aide a moment, in a silence which grew 
out of his eurprise. 

**Do you say this to try me, Miss Dalton ?” 
be asked. ‘“ Believe me, I am not so poor in 
heart that it can make any difference to my 
love.” 

“But it must make a difference,” she an- 

swered—* if not to you, at Icast to me. I have 
not told you the truth merely to try you, but 
*to prove to you that there is a reason why I 
cannot let love come into my life. Let us part 
friends, Mr. Hatherleigh, and promise me you 
will keep my secret. My adopted father would 
be very angry with me for divulging it.” 

“It is safe with me,” he said, a little proudly. 
“But, Ethel, I cannot and will not hear of 
parting. For the rest, if you wish, we will 
leave it now—we will talk of if again on 
another, a happier day.” 

“No such day can ever come to me,” she 
answered. ‘There can never be any talk of 
love between you and me, through all the 
summers and winters of our lives. I dare not 
let you deceive yourself, Mr. Hatherleigh.” 

He bit his lips, and looked at her doubtingly. 
Did she care nuthing for him? Was she a mere 
coquette, heartlessly leading a man on to throw 
down his happiness at her feet? She was so 
grave and calm, he so agitated, that he could 
not believe it cost her much to say the cruel 
words she uttered. He forgot the silent tears 
she shed as they sat by the river, when 


The gloom divine was all around, 
And underneath was the mossy ground. 


Involuntarily now his tone grew colder, and 
he wrapped the armor of his pride about him 
with a sort of disdainful bitterness. 

“You need not cut me off from all hope, 
Miss Dalton. I am net pressing you for an 
answer now. A poor man has always to learn 
how to wait.” 

They had reached the edge of the wood; 
behind them lay the deep shadows, the green 
gloom, the whispering music of a myriad leaves 
—before them was spread out the broad glisten- 
ing sunshine of the park, with the dark frown 
of the great Tors lying stilly on its border to 
the west, and, like a crown on the summit of 
its southern slope, the old stately house of 
Hatherleigh, batheu in the summer sheen with 
its sacred trees standing around it, in silent 

* eloquence speaking peace, harmony and love. 

‘Do you call yourself poor?” said Ethel, as 
she arrested her steps a moment, and pointed 
to this fair scene. ‘There lies the home of 
your fathers ; it is—it ought to be—very dear 
to you. It would be a cruel hand, a cruel 
heart, which could rob you of such a fair 
heritage.” 

+] own it would,” said Ralpb. “I own that 
if this wrong be done me, I shall hate the hand 
and heart that wrought so cruel a work.” 

He was thinking of Mrs. Hatherleigh, and 
her fair, proud face came into the visions of his 
mind as he spoke. 

““Yes, you would hate the woman who thus 
wronged you,” said Ethel, with a low sigh; 
“ and I feel you would be justified, if hatred is 
ever just. Farewell, Mr. Hatherleigh ; I think 
we bad better part here.” 

“Part!” he exclaimed; and, taking her 


hand, he gazed into her face with eyes which 
of its beauty in the passionate fear of 
coming loss. “You cannot mean that wegpart 


bere forever?” he continued hurriedly. “We 
ate only saying good-by, as we have done on 
other to meet again ?”’ 

“ Not this time,” she answered—*“<, is a real 
farewell to-day.” 


“ But listen,” he erled, and he grasped her 
hand with double strength—* what you say is 
cruel, impossible. I cannot obey you. We two 
are 80 near each other, we cannot help meet- 
ing. If I see you to-morrow in the wood, on 
the heath, anywhere, I shall speak to you as 
usual,” : 

For a moment an assent trembled or-Ethel’s 
lips. The hope of seeing him again throbbed 
warmly through her heart ; then, like a light- 
ning flash, came the memory of Mr. Dalton’s 
warning, and of Mr. Hatherleigh’s scorn. The 
bitter strength of his satire, when he spoke of 
leaving his lands to a Hartrow rather than a 
Spence, still shook her soul; and the cruel fact 
that Ralph’s own mother, kitowing who she 
was, had forbidden her visits to David Hartrow, 
lest she should meet her son, came before her 
now with an intense force. She pitied Lina 
Hatherleigh. Why should she inflict new pain 
upon this woe-worn, crushed woman? Why 
should her poor, foolish love ruin so many 
hopes, and make Ralph an outcast indeed ? 
And, above these lesser reasons, there towered 
one greater, more terrible than all—one which 
made her shrink, and tremble, and hate herself 
that she had ever hesitated even for a second 
~ pee the selfish love she had no right to 
eel. 

She drew her hand away from Ralph’s with a 
firmness which he dared not withstand. 

“* IT can help meeting you, Mr. Hatherleigh,” 
she said, coldly, “and I will do so by every 
means in my power. I have avoided you this 
week past; you surely will not force yourself 
on my path again. You will not, as a gentle- 
man, speak to me when I forbid it. Our meet- 
ings, though not of my seeking, have already 
exposed me to idle remarks.” 

The fibres of her loving, gentle heart were 
torn by every word she uttered, but her cold, 
calm tone deceived her lover, and stung him 
into a sort of madness. . 

“No slanderous tongue has assailed you on 
my account, Miss Dalton,” he cried, ‘I would 
have silenced it instantly. But ask yourself 
whether there is not some reason for remark 
in your visits to David Hartrow’s cottage, Peo- 
ple say you have meetings there, which are of 
your own seeking.” 

Her deathly paleness, her breathless, fright- 
ened silence, confirmed his jealousy, and tor- 
tured him into an agony of passion. 

** As for my foolish intrusion on your walks,” 
he said, ‘I am sorry for it, since it was so un- 
welcome.” 

‘“*T have not said so,” faltered Ethel. 

He did not look at her; he was striving, with 
all the might of his self-control, to hold his 
anger down, and speak to her with the calm 
conventional politeness which the laws of the 
world demand. 

“You have not said so?” he returned. “I 
fancy you have said so in very bitter words, 
Miss Dalton. But I deserve them, Iam such 
a poor hand at a mere flirtation that I took the 
flattery of your smile in earnest; so [ merit 
this lesson, At my next trial I shall do better, 
Ob, in time, I shall learn to know that ladies 
do not accept poor men of uncertain position, 
when a rich man, perhaps with the glitter of a 
title on him, is to be had for a little trouble.” 

He laughed, and drew on his gloves slowly— 
so slowly that Ethel had time to answer him, if 
she would ; but her heart was breaking, and 
her words would have aied in tears had she 
striven to speak. Noting her silence as another 
sign of her heartless coquetry, he grew more 
civil, more coldly sarcastic and polite. 

‘“‘T hope you will forget all I have said, Miss 
Dalton, and forgive the mistake I made. I am 
young yet in the world’s ways. I even thought 
once you were giving heart for heart.” This 
was said a little wistfully, and his voice shook 
a moment. ‘But it is not too late to rectify 
my error. I will never intrude on you again.” 

He lifted his hat—his band trembled as he 
did this—and turned away, then he came back 
one step. 

“Miss Dalton, forgive me for warning you, 
but it is indeed true that your visits to David 
Hartrow’s have caused impertinent remarks. 
May I presume on advising you to discontinue 
them ?” 

“T cannot,” she said, very faintly. 
impossible—quite impossible !” 

Ralph Hatherleigh heard her, and the jealous 
blood in bim rushed to his heart, filling it with 
a flood of scornful agony. 

“You see some friend there?” he said, 
forcing calmness into his veice by an effort 
which made his senses reel. 

Ethel’s face was white as snow, but she said 
“Yes,” simply and quietly, like one in too much 
sorrow to feel abashed ; then, before he had 
time to speak agatn, she roused herself, and 
flashed on him an indignant look. 

‘*T am responsible only to my own conscience 
for what I do, Mr. Hatherleigh,” she said, “and 
you have no right to question me, or pry into 
my actions.” & 

“None at all, Mise Dalton,” he answered, 
looking grave and bitter as death, when it sits 
on a judge’s lips. ‘I merely fulfill a duty in 
warning you that you expose yourself to slan- 
der.” 

“T cannot help it, sir—I, too, have a duty to 
fulfill,” she said, and her lips shook piteously. 
Then her voice changed from its tone of pride, 
and broke into entreaty. 

‘Oh, Mr. Hatherleigh, do not betray me, I 
implore you !” she cried, clasping her hands to- 
gether tightly, and letting the roses he had 
given her fall scattered on the grass. “You 
will cause me cruel sorrow-and shame if you 
repeat my words,” she added, wildly, looking 
him in the face with eyes fall of fear. “Oh, 
you will bring such dire rnin and misery on me 
that you cannot even guess at it.” 

“ Do not fear,” be said, a little scornfully; ‘I 
will net betray your secret, Miss Dalton. The 
person you meet must be very dear to you,” he 
added, with a forlorn bitterness in his voice, 
“very dear. But he is a despicable coward, 


“Tt is 








whosoever he way be, te expose you thus to 





slander! Tell him so from me—from Ralph 
Hatherleigh—when you meet him again.” 

With these words ringing out into the air he 
left her, and strode away swiftly beneath the 
dim arches of the wood ; but before the green 
walls quite shut her from his sight, he looked 
back, and saw her kneeling on the moss, gather- 
ing up the roses she had let fall—gathering 
them slowly, idly, as if her light mind had al- 
ready forgotten that she had said words to set 
& man’s heart on fire, and make the world to 
him a scorched desert. 

This was his thought of her as he went on, 
blind in his bitterness, not seeing that she took 
up every little scattered leaf because his hand 
had plucked them. 








THE OCEAN YACHT RACE. 


THE great race of three thousand miles be- 
tween the English yacht Cambria, the property 
of Mr. Ashbury, of London, and the American 
yacht Dauntless, owned by Mr. Bennett, of New 
York, which commenced at half-past two P.M. 
on the 4th, off the coast of Ireland, was brought 
to a successful close at half-past three P.M., at 
the lightship near Sandy Hook, on the 27th 
ult., the former the winner by an hour and forty; 
minutes, The race, considering the distance run 
and the courses taken by the commanders of 
the competing vessels, was the most remarkable, 
perhaps, that has ever taken place—indeed, it 
may be declared to be without parallel. The 
vessels, from almost the hour they weighed their 
anchors off the Irish coast until they entered the 
lower bay of New York, were ignorant of each 
other’s fortunes; and when at length they ap- 
proached the goal, the distance between them 
was comparatively so slight, that the lookout on 
the lighthouse at Sandy Hook could, with his 
telescope, see the Dauntless on the verge of the 
horizon in the hour the Cambria was approach- 
ing the lightship lying about eight miles to the 
southeast of the Hook. The race, of course, is 
conceded to the Cambria, as has been stated, by 
an hour and forty minutes; but had the Daunt- 
less not met with the accident of losing two of 
her men on the 7th of July, one hundred and 
forty miles from land, the American would have 
been the victor. Itappears by her log that, on 
the afternoon of that day, wind and sea increas- 
ing, two men, while furling the flying-jib, were 
washed from the boom. In consequence of this 
unfortunate event, the Dauntless hove to, and 
remained two hours with foresail lowered and 
one of her smaliboats out seeking the missing 
men. Failing to rescue them, the foresail was 
again raised, and the yacht’s course resumed 
and followed without deviation until the Heights 
of Neversink were sighted. A spectator who 
was in the lower bay at the time the Cambria, 
and subsequently the Dauntless, was announced, 
thus graphically describes the scenes of ex- 
citement, of expectation, and of welcome which 
rapidly succeeded each other as the winning 
yacht approached and rounded the stakeboat 
(the lightship), as depictured in our engraving :. 
At about half-past two o’clock on the afvernoon 
of Wednesday, July 27th, the gaff-topsails of a 
peculiarly rigged yacht appeared on the edge 
of the horizon. Instantly the glasses of hun- 
drade of spectatots were directed to what, 
at, the distance of thirty miles, appeared 
to be a white cloud, its lower edge rest- 
ing on the water. Slowly, as this cloud rose 
skyward, was revealed square sails forward, 
then an immense jib, and finally, very clearly, 
a blue flag, with a white ball at the fore. This 
settled the question. The Cambria was in sight, 
and was soon to be declared the winner of the 
race. On the English yacht came, every stitch 
of canvas set, and all drawing—jib, fore and 
mainsail, squaresail and square topsail and 
gaff-topsails, close hauled on the starboard tack, 
the wind northwest-half-north, pointed straight 
for the lightship, Within five minutes the 
Dauntless was also sighted, making the best of 
the breeze, standing for the lightship, the ter- 
minus of the race, every sail set and drawing, 
and about nine miles to southward and weat- 
ward of the Cambria, For a time the race was 
exciting. Twenty-three days before, the two 
vessels had sailed together from a point three 
thousand miles distant, During the voyage 
they were hundreds of miles apart, and here 
they arrived, within a few minutes of each 
other, almost together, The racd¢ itself lay be- 
tween a point forty miles from Sandy Hook 
and the lightship. The two yachts seemed to 
fly through the water, and for three-quarters of 
an hour no human being could tell which had 
the advantage. All was excitement. Every 
eye was turned to leeward ; every nerve was 
drawn to its utmost tension, as the two vessels 
flew on. Either might win. But the wind, 
which in the morning had veered from east- 
ward to northwest, seemed to haul around 
again. For a.short time it blew lightly ; the 
Cambria caught the last of it; and the British 
yacht passed the lightship at forty-six minutes 
past three o’elock. The Dauntless had done 
nobly, and, as though conscious of it, she sailed 
on proudly, though beaten, and crossed the 
mark at five minutes past five. 

Accompanied by a number of the vessels be- 
longing to the fleet of the New York. Yacht 
Club, the Cambria proceeded to Stapleton, 
Staten Island, and dropped anchor. 

The yacht fleet rapidly took up positions near 
her, and within an hour Commodore Stebbins 
went on board and tendered to Commodore 
Ashbury the hospitalities of the Club. The cap- 
tains of the fleet afterward paid their respects 
to Commodore Ashbury, and all who boarded the 
Cambria were very cordially received, and any 
impressions which may have been formed from 
newspaper rep were pleasantly dispelled. 

About six o’clock the Dauntless, accompanied 
by a fleet of crafts of all descriptions, came up, 
and the reception of her was none the less 
hearty than that which welcomed her success- 
ful rival. The crew of the Cambria manned the 
yards, and as she passed, gave her three hearty 
English cheers, and dipped their colors, to 
which she responded. The Dauntless bad all 
her plain sails set, and at ber fore she flew the 


flag of the New York Yacht Club, and at her 
main peak the Vice-Commodore’s flag. She 
anchored astern of the Cambria, and in a few 
moments she was besieged by crowds of visit- 
ors. Soon after coming to anchor she was 
boarded. by the officers of the fleet, who con- 
gratulated Mr. Bennett upon his safe arrival, 
and upon the fact that his yacht had been 
beaten by so noble a competitor. 
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PERSONAL AND GENERAL.* 


Cutn Foo, a Chinese merchant, and his dia- 
monds, are the talk of Saratoga. 


Joun Bricut is seabathing and horseback- 
riding at Linndulno, Wales. He is gaining dally. 


Genera Gitmore has been put-in charge of 
the construction of fortifications on Staten Island. 


Simon Cameron is the oldest member of 
o United States Senate, being seventy-two years 








A uitrLte Kentucky boy, Jonah Robertson, 
ten years old, drove the winning horse at the Saratoga 


ee. 


propose to. present 
uilder of Suez 


Matitps Heron again has lost all her 
. by misfortune, and is obliged to return 
stage. 


Europeans in the East 
a testimonial to De Lesseps, 
Canal. 


Farner Gavazzt has arrived in Paris, en 
— Aw the United States, to attend the Evangelical 
unci. 


F. Bret Harre’s “ Luck of Roaring Camp ” 
has been dramatized, and will be played at Niblo’s 
next season. 

* tae Emperor of Russia is a nephew of the 
ing of Prussia, being grandson of erick Willia: 
Ill. and Louisa. . " 
Tue Prince of Schleswig-Holstein, finding 
royalty of no account, begs the King of Prussia to 

make him a count, 
CaTHarInE Bercuer is now seventy, Alice 


Cary forty-eight, Fanny Fern sixty, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe atty-aiee ; 


Tue Egyptian Viceroy has presented te 


Oxford University a complete of original 
literature in 140 volumes, . 

Gipgeon Haw ey, of Albany, N. Y., the 
first New York State Superintendent of Schools, hav- 


ing been appointed in 18}2, died recently. 


Ir is said that Senator Revels was ejected 
from a Louisville horse-car the , because of 
his color, and intends to See ier Aen: 


Mas. Cuanses Kun, daughter of the Ho. 
Charles Francis Adams, was thrown from a carriage 
and killed, at Lucca, Italy, a fortnight ago. 


Cart AND Parepa-Rosa officially announce 
in England that they cannot accept any e bril- 
liant offers that managers are ma m. 


Tur wife of Prince Hohenzollern. said to be 
the handsomest blonde among the princesses of Ger- 
many, is a daughter of ex-King Ferdinand of Porta- 
A VALUABLE manuscript of Livy, which had 
disappeared for centuries, has just been discovered 
A Hy Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Leignitz, 
Siles 


Wriiuram Sauierr, a smaller dwarf than 
Tom Thumb, and who has been exhibited all over 
Europe, is destitute, and dying in a London hospital, 
aged thirty-two. 


Since Queen Victoria took her place on the ° 
English throne, thirty-three years ago, every other 
throne in Europe, from the least unto the greatest, has 
changed occupants. 


Beva Hatt, a native of Vermont, who was 
one of the founders of Oberlin College, and a zealous 
anti-slavery worker, died recently at Royalton, Mich., 
at the age of seventy-five. 


Cuarygs Devescivuze, chief editor of the 
Reveil, hd taken up his residence at Brussels, in 
order to avoid the thirteen months’ imprisonment to 
which he was recently condemned. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Hedge, at the Harvard Com- 
mencement dinner, came out boldly for the admission 
of women to the college as students, and was heartily 
cheered by the alumni, old and young. 


ApiraL Danocren, although employed at 
sea for many years, was always a great sufferer from 
seasickness, and is said to have often had the head- 
ache for months continuously from this cause. 


Tue daughter of Baron Gerolt, the Prussian 
Minister to the United States, decorated with flowers 
the altar of the church where the funeral ceremonies 
over the remains of M. Prevost-Paradol were held. 


A rrienp of M. Paradol says he was subject 
to most ungovernable fits of temper, bee bp he 
entirely lost his self- ion, and commi acts of 
which afterward he not the faintest recollection. 


Mute. AnceLa Fetix is a beautiful girl at 
Lyons, to whom a recently deceased uncle, who was 
fearfully hunchbacked, has left a vast estate, on con- 
— 1 she marries a man deformed as he was 

meself. 


Tuomas Moonry, the Irish historian, and 
chief of the anti-Chinese party, offers hi as a 
candidate for Governor of California, with romise 
that he will raise 100,000 militia, and send the 
home within three months after his election, 


Warr Warman is suffering at Washington 
from a seriously wounded hand, caused by the explo- 
sion of a vinegar cruet which he was handling at 
table. The glass cut his fingers, while the contents, 
supposed to be chemically prepared, the 
wound, 

Genyerat Ropert FE. Lee has refused, on be- 
half of Mrs. I to accept the annuity of three thou- 
sand dollars settled upon her by the Trustees of Wash- 
ington yay = The Board, however, has, as delicately 
as possible, intimated to that they must adhere 
to their original plan. 

Tue mortal remains of Augustina, the cele- 

sustained at 


brated heroine of the 
t the French, have 


where she died a few years back at adv 
to her native city. At all the to throngh 
which they bave includ they 


have been recived with mittary honors, attended by 
commissions of the several corporations. 


Tae struggle for the wy of Bute be- 
tween the Protestants — oe still == 
. Both parties pe claiming : 

fret es being about.to come back lato tue Chupet of 
England, and the fas being a life-member of the 
Roman Catholic reh. The rank and wealth of 
this valuable subject for make the 

over him as interesting as it 





thrown with either , is too great to be lost wk 
out 2 struggle to retain is by both. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—INTERIOR VIEW OF THE HOSPITAL FOR SUNSTRUCK PATIENTS, CENTRE STREET, CITY HALL PARE. 


WILLIAM OF PRUSSIA AND HIS 
GENERALS. 


We give, in this issue, a series of portraits of 
the more distinguished personages who, on the 
Prussian side, will, in all human probability, take 
prominent parts in the bloody tragedy of war 
that is about to burst upon and deluge the 
fairest flelds of Europe. We shall, as the in- 
terest increases, present other portraits of 
prominent actors on both sides—of the Gene- 
rals of France as well as of Prussia—so that 
our readers may become familiar with their 
features, and consequently their presumed char- 
acteristics. Among the Prussians, we may con- 
fidently, as a commander of armics, look upon 
the aged but still active 


William I., King of Prussia, 


the son of Frederick William III. He became 
Regent of Prussia during the sickness of his 
brother, King Frederick William IV., on the 
9th of October, 1858, and ascended the throne, 
on the death of his brother, January 2d, 1861. 


Count Otho Von Bismarck-Schocnhausen 


was born at Brandenbur~, in 1813. Being in 
the diplomatic service, he was dispatched te 
Frankfort, in 1851, as representative in the 
Diet, and became the head of the Prussian Cab- 
inet in 1862. He is celebrated for plan- 
n-ng the war between Austria and Prussia, and 
is considered the right hand of the king. He is 
the organizer of the Northern Confederation, 
and the President thereof. 


Crown-Prince Frederick William 


is the commander-in-chief of the left wing of 
the German army, which consists of the com- 
bined troops of Wurtemberg, Baden, and Ba- 
varia. He is about thirty-nine years of age; 
celebrated for his skill in the battle of Konigs- 
grat . in 1866, having gained the honors of the 
day by his speedy and sudden arrival. He is 
the favorite of the army, and is one of the 
bravest. 


Prince Frederick Charles, 


nephew of the present king, is commander of | 


the centre of the German army. He was born 
on the 20th of March, 1823, He is a distin- 


guished cavalry commander, as was shown in, 


several battles in the Austrian wer, especially 
in that of Schleswig-Holstein. 


General Helmuth Von Moltke 


was born on the 26th of October, 1800. 
the chief-of staff of the North German army ; 
an eminent strategist, who rendered most valu- 
able services in the war of 1866 by planning the 
campaign of the army on the Main against Ba- 
varia. This general is the favorite aid of the 
king. Had bis advice been followed, the pres- 
ent war would have taken place in 1867, on ac- 
count of the Luxembourg question. 


General Herwarth Von ittenfeld 


is the commander of the right wing of the 
North German army, celebrated for his rapidity 





He is | 





in the war against Austria. He was born in 
1796, and hence is seventy-fpur years old. 


General Von Steinmetz 


is a veteran of the wars against Napoleon I.; 
one of the most distinguished corps command- 
ers. Ile is never wavering, but enduring to the 
last. 








Generel Von Goeben 
is the commander of the Eighth Corps, and 3 | 
soldier of great distinction. 
General Vogel Von Falckenstein 


is commander-in-chief of the defenses on the 
coast of the Baltic. He was born in1797, and 
is the sun of a Prussian major. He was com- 


THE LATE BENJAMIN NATHAN. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRAD. 





| mander of the army on the Main in 1866, and 
Goveynor of Bohemia in the same year, 
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|THE HOSPITAL FOR THE SUN- 
STRUCK. 


WITHIN the City Hall Park, on Centre street, 
the Department of Charities and Correction has 
caused to be prepared one of the buildings 
which, until quite recently, were in charge of 
the Fire Depaitment, for the use of those who, 
during the heats of summer, may be overcome 
by coup de soleil. The structure has been re- 
painted and repaired throughout, and beds 
placed in the upper chambers for the accommo- 
dation of patients. The arrangements for con- 
veying the stricken to the hospital are com- 
plete. Ambulances are at all hours ready for 
use, and stretchers, also, have been placed in 
the lower story, which the police or those in 
attendance at the hospital can take to any part 
of the city. Physicians and nurses are, night 
and day, in attendance, and the very best care 
is given to those who are placed in their 
charge. Doubtless the hospital for the sun- 
struck, although but just opened, has proved 
of much benefit to those who are compelled by 
their avocations to be in the streets, subject to 
the fierce rays of the sun. A number of per- 
sons have already experienced its benefits, 
and, so far, no one has died from the effects of 
the heat who has been conveyed to its wards. 

Although the number of persons who have 
been stricken down this summer by the heat 
has been unusually large, surpassing that of 
any preceding year, the Register of Records 
officially assures us there have been fewer 
deaths. He shows that while there were 91° 
deaths from the effects of heat during the last 
week in July, there were 148 from the same 
cause in the corresponding week of 1868, and 
266 in that of 1866. Drawing all possible com- 
fort from these statistics, which prove that 
things are not so bad as they might be, there 
is enough in the daily increasing casualties 
from the heat to warn every one to use all 
possible precaution against it. 








MURDER OF RENJAMIN 
NATHAN. 


Between midnight and daylight of Friday, 
| | July 29th, a terrible tragedy was enacted in the 
private residence ofthe Nathan family, at No. 12 
West Twenty-third street, which, from its bloody 
and mysterious character, has’ created an ex- 
eitement among all classes of the community as 
intense as that which the murder of Dr. Burdell 
caused throughout the country some years ago. 
The victim in this case was the well-known 
broker; Mr. Benjamin Nathan. His murder is 
as yet erveloped in mystery. The ‘police have 
a theory, but they confess their inability to fol- 
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low ‘t out with any promise of success. ~All 
i that is positively known is that the deceased, 
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instead of proceeding, on the afternoon 
of Thursday, July 28th, to his country resi- 
dence at Morristown, x. J., a3 was his ori- 

nal intention, went to his town house 

om Wall street, and there had caused a 
temporury bed to be prepared in the re- 
ception-room on the second story, to which 
he retired atan early hour. At half-past 
eleven P.M. his eldest son, Frederick— 
who, with a younger brother, Washington, 
occupied rocms on the third floor—en- 
tered the house, and calling at his father’s 
room, asked him if Washington had re- 
turned from a call on some friends, having 
left home early in the evening for that 

purpose. Mr. Nathan replied in the nega- 
tive, and Frederick then bade him good- 
night, and went to his room on the floor 
above. The other son, Washington, came 
in between twelve and one, and, as was 
his custom, called at his father’s room to 
bid him good-night. He called to his 
father, and receiving no response, believed 
his parent to be asleep, and not wishing 
to awaken him, went to his own room 
on the floor above, adjoining that of his 
brother, and retired. The only persons in 
the house besides Mr. Nathan and his sons 
were Mrs. Ann Kelly, the housekeeper, an 
elderly lady, and her son William, a man of 
twenty-five years. Mrs. Kelly slept on the 
rear of the second floor, and her son on 
the fourth floor. 

The 30th of July was the anniversary of 
the death of Mr. Benjamin Nathan’s mother, 
and, according to the precepts of the 
Jewish faith, Mr. Nathan and his sons in- 
tended, in the morning, to visit the Nine 
teenth Street Synagogue and commemor. 
ate the event by offering up prayers for 
the repose of her soul. It was for this 
purpose that Mr. Nathan remained in town, 
instead of joining his wife and family at 
Morristown. Shortly before six a.m. Wash- 
ington Nathan descended to his father’s 
room to awaken him, thinking he had 
overslept himself, and to remind him that 
it was time to go tothe synazogue. On 
crossing the threshold of the room, the son 
was horrified to see his father lying on the 
floor in a pool of blood, and with all the 
evidence of a fearfu! struggle around him. 
The son examined his father, found him 
to be dead, and then gave an alarm, 
arousing the other members of the house- 
hold, He was soon joined by his brother, 
and together they left the house. Seeing 
Officer John Mangum of the Twenty-ninth 
Precinct a short distance away, they called 
to him, and he immediately ran to them. 
On being told that a murder had been 
committed, the officer gave an alarm rap, 
called to his aid another officer, and they 
began a search of the house. Just inside 
the front coor, in the hallway, Officer 
Mangum found a ship-carpenter’s ‘* dog,” 
an iron instrument about eighteen inches 
in length, half hammer, half pick. With 
this instrument, which could be used either 
as.a hammer for smashing a lock, or as 
a “jimmy” to pry open a drawer, a terrible 
biow could be dealt any one who should 
attempt to interfere with the person wield- 
ing it. This weapon had been dropped, 
undoubtedly, by the murderer in his flight. 
Officer Mangum examined it closely, and 
found spots of blood on it. These were 
found to be quite dry, showing that the 
attack on Mr. Nathan had been made 
with \it several hours previously. Wash- 
ington Nathan then recoilected that when 
he came down-stairs to give the alarm, he 
found the front hall-door unfastened, al- 
though closed. Neve theless, the house 
was thoroughly searched from garret to 
basement, but the murderers could not 
be found. 

On visiting the room where the body of 
Mr. Nathan lay, the officers found it just 
outside the door leading from the main 
room into a smaller office. It had nothing 
on but an undershirt and a nightshirt. 
Both these garments were saturated with 
blood. The body also lay in a pool of 
blood, and the walls on either side of the 
doorway leading into the office were 
marked and bespattered with tlood. The 
carpet, also, was soaked with blood. Evi- 
dently a desperate struggle had taken 
place before Mr. Nathan was overpowered 
and slain. 

In one corner of the office mentioned 
was a smail safe, This had been opened 
with a key obtained from the pantaloons- 
pocket of the deceased. A tin box lay on 
a floor. The papers which it had con- 
tained were strewn over the floor, as also 
all the rest of the contents of the safe. 
The clothing of Mr. Nathan lay on the 
chairs where he had placed them the pre- 
vious night. An examination of them 
showed that Mr. Nathan’s watch and dia- 
mond studs had been stolen. It was evi 
dent that the deceased had been awakened 
by the noise made bythe thief in rum 
maging the safe, and, springing from tho 
bed, had seized him. The thief, with the 
“dog” mentioned, had dealt him a number 
of blows on the hand and head, the latter 
crushing in the skull. 

Mr. Nathan was fifty-seven years old, 
and was very near-sighted, so much s0, 
that he never read by night, and with 
out the aid of glasses could not see across 
the room. One of the blows received by 
him-was across the back of the right 
hand,‘the bones of which are smashed. 
It ie believed that this was the firgt blow 
struck by the thief, and was done for the 
parpose of breakin z the grasp of Mr. Na- 
than. At the same time the thief strug- 
g.ed to free himself. Finding that he 
could not accomplish his object, he then 
Gea.t Mr. Nathan a blow on the forehead, 
tct as this failed to accomplish its object, 
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other blows were struck while the men were 
struggling near the doorway leading into the 
office. One well-directed blow at length 
felled Mr. Nathan to the floor, and, then 
bending over him, the murderer dealt other 
biows which effectually silenced the victim. 
There were found two wounds above the left 
temple. A third split the left ear. A fourth 
was found to have taken effect near the base of 
the skull on the left side. The fifth extended 
from near the centre of the forebead to a point 
above the right ear, laying bare and for a con- 
siderable distance smashing in the skull. Either 
one of these five wounds would probably have 
occasioned death, and all were made by the 
dog.” 

On the afternoon of the 29th ult. Coroner 
Rollins commenced an official investigation into 
the manner in which Mr. Nathan came to his 
death. Washington Nathan, the younger son, 
was examined. He testified as follows: I left 
my father last night at my aunt’s in West Nine- 
teenth street, at half-past seven, that was the 
last time I saw him alive ; I came home about 
half-past twelve this morning ; locked the front 
door securely; I came up-stairs and put the 
hall-light out ; I looked in father’s room, which 
is on the second story, front, where father slept; 
finding all quiet and dark, I closed the door 
slightly, and went up to my room ; the hall-room 
door leading to the landing was closed ; this 
morning, a little before six, I came down to get 
@ glass of water ; I noticed his door closed, and 
supposed he had overslept himself; I opened 
the door, but did not see him in his bed; I 
started to go into his dressing-room, and then 
discovered him lying on the floor of his room, 
by the door communicating with the hall-room, 
covered with blood ; I discovered he was dead, 
and gave the alarm ; my brother came down, 
and I ran down to the front door, and found it 
partly open ; I called a policeman, who came 
in and took charge of the case; 1 found the 
instrument called an iron dog (here presented) 
down by the street door, between the inner and 
outer doors ; the safe in the hall was open ; the 
key was in the lock; a drawer of the safe was 
on the bed emptied, and the papers scattered ; 
a tin box was lying open on the floor, but the 
papers were not disturbed ; I found the street 
door open as usual with the night-key last 
night, and I am positive that I locked, chained 
and bolted it after coming in ; nothing, as far 
as we are aware, has been disturbed in the 
house but the safe ; I believe the man or men 
who murdered my father were secreted in the 
house ; one of the domestics slept in the back 
room on the seme floor ; the doors communi- 
cating with the front and rear rooms were open 
or not entirely closed; I slept on the third 
floor, back room ; my doors were all open, ex- 
cept those communicating with the hall; my 
brother slept in the front hall-bedroom, same 
floor ; a son of the domestic slept in the garret, 
and yet no one heard the least noise during the 
night; I do not know the amount of money 
there was in the safe ; I miss my father’s watch 
and diamond studs ; I am sure the object of the 
murder was for robbery, and not for revenge. 

Mr. Nathan was a native of this city, aged 
fifty-seven years. He was a large, fine-looking 
man, and connected with several of the leading 
Jewish families in this city. He was noted for 
his generosity where Jewish charities were con- 
cerned. He contributed $50,000 toward the 
erection of the new Mount Sinai Hospital in 
Lexington avenue, near Seventy-seventh street, 
and subsequently contributed $10,000 more. 
He was President of the Board of Directors of 
the hospital, and prominently connected with 
many other Jewish institutions. 








THE FRENCH IRON-CLAD FLEET. 


France and Prussia are now on the eve of a 
great war, which may involve the whole of 
Europe. It devolves upon all enterprisng 
journalists, when anything of importance oc- 
curs, to lay before their readers facts and 
figures, as a basis upon which to form an in- 
telligent opinion. As such, we give our readers, 
this week, an illustration of the French tron- 
clad fleet. France has at all times keenly felt 
her naval inferiority to England, and has 
striven, by every means in her power, to put 
her navy on an efficient war-focting ; and so 
successfully have her labors resulted, that she 
possesses to-day the finest iron-clad fleet in the 
world. 

In view of the fact that England, the great- 
est of maritime nations will, in all probability, 
be drawn into this war, the immense naval 
preparations being made by France assume an 
increased importance; and any information 
touching the French marine will be very use- 
iui tt Serving to form a judicious opinion as 
to the probable results of the war. 

France possesses fifteen iron-ciads, each one 
built to favor some theory or idea, and exhibit- 
ing the highest degree of excellence that art 
and science combined can attain. The mode 
of construction in some of them is peculiar, 
and diametrically opposed to our system. Be- 
fore receiving their armament, each ship was 
subjected to a severe cannonading to test their 

h and,endurance, and came out satis- 
factorily from the ordeal. 

The French have adopted from the Americans 
an innovation in this branch of the service, 
which, if successful, will materially change the 
construction of these boats the world over. In- 
stead of having a large number of small guns, 
as the English and most other European pow- 
ers do, they have a small number of very large 

as in the case of the Marengo, which has 
twelve guns of very heavy calibre, all contained 
in the space between the fore and mizzen 
masts, contenting themselves with placing an 
extra covering of copper on the places where 
the heavy strain is occasioned by the close 
contiguity of these enormous guns, 

We notice several vessels of our Own con- 
struction in this fleet, and it is with pride and 
satisfaction that we notice they take the first 
place in the estimation of French shipbuilders 


and engineers of the most repute. Two of 
them, the Onondaga and Rochambeau, were 
bought by the French Government soon after 
our civil war, and were immediately over- 
hauled and received their armaments. The 
Rochambeau is a vessel of one thousand 
horse-power, and carries fourteen guns, four 
of which aie nine-inch bore, and ten, eight. 
The French iron-clad fleet is classtfled as fol- 
lows: Four frigates, seven corvettes, four 
coasting vessels, one floating battery, and 
twenty-eight ships—making forty-four vessels 
in all. Besides these, there are seventy sail- 
ing vessels and three hundred and sixteen 
steamers, representing a total force of 72,860 
horse-power. If we add to these the number 
of ships which are now in course of construction, 
and will soon be ready for service, we will 
have a total of not less than 100,000 horse- 
power. 








EONNETS IN HEAVEN. 


“Toe sweetest thing!” She held it up bofore 
me— 
A trifle, very small, of flowers and lace ; 
And then she placed it, for my admiration, 
Upon the curls, above her pretty face. 


* It is a charming thing !” I answered, looking, 
Not. at her bonnet, but her face, the while ; 

And she, who thought I meant the airy trifle, 
Looked so delighted that I had to smile. 


An hour after, as she sat beside me, 
I whispered something “bout * love’s para- 
dise ;” 
She answered not; I saw that she was think- 


ing 
By the grave look which darkened in her 
eyes. 


‘* What are you thinking, love?” I softly asked 
her. 
A moment more, then her reply was given: 
“ Why, I was wondering—now, don’t call me 
foolish— 
If angels have new bonnets up in heaven !” 








VICTOR HUGO'S POOR 
CHILDREN. 


EVERY Monday the passer-by may see, shortly 
before noon, a knot of small children collected 
about the lower end of the green wooden rail- 
ings which separate Hauteville House, Guern- 
sey, from the street; and if the stranger asks 
any resident who they are, he will be told they 
are Victor Hugo’s children. 

It is on Monday, the 17th of January, 1870, 
that we descend the stone-paved hill of Haute- 
ville, and we observe the group of children, 
who, as we approach, disappear one by one 
within the side entrance to Hanteville House ; 
whilst we, having often heard of, but never 
seen, Monsieur Hugo’s enfants at their weekly 
entertainment, resolve to gratify our curiosity, 
and to see how this interesting, if not fashion- 
able, repast is conducted. We do not, however, 
immediately enter, but take another turn up 
and down the street outside, in order to allow 
the young folk time to settle themselves at 
table before making our appearance among 
them, and a few minutes later we present our- 
selves at the well-known gateway. 

On knocking, the door is opened by Mariette, 
who, recognizing ov¥ faces, at once ushers us 
down to the kitchen regions, from whence arise 
most appetizing odors, and the cheerful sounds 
of clattering plates and children’s voices. 

Although slightly below the level of the 

ground, the kitchen of Hauteville House is well 
lighted, and presents an hospitable, old-fash- 
ioned interior, consisting of what hasapparently 
been two apartments thrown into one. The 
rear portion, which looks out on the garden 
side, is the actual kitchen, where a bright fire 
glows in the well-appointed range, and where 
any amount of boiling, hissing, and stewing is 
‘going on as we enter. Marie, that queen of 
Breton cooks, looks up from her mysterious 
eulinary operations to bid us welconte to her 
domain, where she reigns supreme, and directs 
us to the front kitchen, where, seated round a 
long oaken table, forming a picturesque study, 
are Victor Hugo’s children. 

The table, with the children round it, all but 
fills up the front kitchen, which is a plain room, 
with dressers, shelves, etc., covered with the 
ordinary accessories of hcusehold economics, 
whilst between the two windows and recessed 
window-seats hangs a huge bright copper warm- 
ing-pan. Surely the ascetic owner of the house 
never requires such a luxury. I rather suspect 
it is for Marie’s own comfort. Suspended 
above the table, by long hooks from the ceiling, 
is @ large wooden rack, common to all Guern- 
sey kitchens. It holds plates and dishes and 
small stores, out of the way and beyond the 
reach of the cat. From it are suspended strings 
of onions and bunches of dried herbs, ali sup- 
plied from the garden, for Marie is a thrifty 
housewife. 

The children rise as we come in, but speedily 
settle down again to finish their soup, which to- 
day is grasse, but on other days is varied with 
bouillon, as Marie tells us, but never maigre. 
On the table are two salt-cellars and several 
plates filled with large slices of dry bread, 
freshly cut from the loaf, from which the child- 
ren help themselves ad libitum. Each child has 
a plate, steel knife and fork, and metal spoon, 
with small glass tumblers, in front of them, and 
the little guests appear perfectly at home in 
their use—at least, so many of them as can use 
knife and fork, for a few of the smallest are 
obliged to have their meat cut up for them bya 
girl whose more especial duty it is to see after 
these babies. 

We have now plenty of leisure to examine 
closely these “chers petits pauvres,” the 
Guernsey representatives of the Parisian Gav- 
roche, Navet, and Eponine, but neither so pre- 

| coclous nor mischievous, and much more stolid. 





seventeen ; the three, who make up the usual 
score for whom provision is made, are missing, 
either from sickness or other causes—it is to be 
feared from the former, as scarlet fever is rife 
in the neighborhood. They all seem happy 
enough, and do not in the least resent our in- 
trusion, but rather seem pleased to be 
noticed, and answer any questions put to them 
readily, without: shyness—shyness not being a 
Guernsey failing. In numbers the girls predom- 
inate, and, at a guess, their ages might range 
from the eldest of eleven tothe youngest, a litth 
less than three years. Madame Chenay informs 
us that as soon as they are old and strong 
enough to earn their livelihood tiey cease to 
be objects of charity, and they are not permitted 
to come to the dinner, their places being speed- 
ily filed up by others on Madame Chenay’s list 
who are awaiting such vacancies. it is Ma- 
dame Chenay who now, in the place of her sister 
the late Madame Hugo, devotes herself to the 
organization and direction of her brother-in- 
law’s many charities, which he himself has not 
leisure to superintend in the midst of his liter- 
ary pursuits—not that Victor Hugo will allow 
that this dinner is a charity: ‘Ceci n’est pas 
de ’auméne, c’est de la fraternité.” 

Almost any afternoon may the indefatigable 
Madame Chenay be seen visiting the poor in the 
dirtiest and lowest back slums of St. Peter Port, 
especially in those quarters where the trish and 
Roman Catholics congregate. Victor Hugo, 
however, will not allow the least sectarianism ; 
indeed, denominational influences are naught 
to him ; poverty alone is the passport to his 
sympathy. To-day the majority, if not all of the 
children, speak English. They dine every alter- 
nate Monday, and on the intervening Mondays 
the French-speaking moiety partake of dinner. 
But whatever they are, ‘* tous confondus, Cath- 
oliques, Protestants, Anglais, Francais, Irlan- 
dais, sans distinction de religion ni de nation,” 
says Victor Hugo, “ je les invite 4 la joie et au 
rire, et je leur dis, Soyez libres.” I cannot say 
that any of the children look starving—nor, I 
am thankful to say, have I ever seen in Guern- 
sey a ehild who did look so—but they all ap- 
pear as children to whom a really good, 
unlimited supply of dinner is an immense boon 
andYuxury. Meantime Marie is busily engaged 
in cutting up some beef & la mode in slices, 
which she then hands round, serving out a slice 
to each child, with carrots, turnips, etc., and 
gravy. Mariette follows her with boiled 
potatoes, and soon the plates are all filled, 
and beef, and bread, and vegetables disappear 
in an amazingly short period of time. Again 
Marie returns to her fire, and comes round 
again with fresh smoking hot beef, and the 
plates are filled with renewed meat and 
steaming potatoes. The children are not al- 
lowed to waste anything. The young hand- 
maiden has her time fully occupied in cutting 
up the meat, etc. for the smallest infants ; and 
by this time the little glass tumblers begin to be 
in demand, so Mariette fills them with light, 
wholesome beer; after which, the viands are 
again attacked, the meat being served up hot 
from the fire as required. The children cer- 
tainly are not stinted, but, if anything, I am 
afraid, are rather encouraged to stuff them- 
selves, 

There is one Irish boy, in particular, who has, 
to use a sailor’s expression, stowed away a good 
fortnight’s provision. Marie declares that he 
has consumed a fair, solid pound of meat, and 
we can almost believe her. Marie teils us that 
the French children eat much more bread in 
proportion to their meat than do the Irish or 
English, and she is always trying to make these 
latter follow her precept, but she finds it impos- 
sible to denationalize them. Marie again goes 
rourd with her 4-la-mode beef, asking, in her 
broken English, ““More meat’? more meat?” 
But now the demand is not equal to the supply. 
Nature has now satisfied her cravings, and the 
diminishing sounds of knife-and-fork exercise, 
and the increasing noise of tongues, give satisfac- 
tory evidence of satiated appetites. 

As soon as they have all done, Marie produces 
a bottle of claret, and doles out a giass apiece, 
the smaller ones perhaps half a glass, over 
which the children smack their lips with gusto. 
Silence being then ordered, they repeat a short 
and simple grace, which Marie dictates to them 
at Victor Hugo’s desire. He says, ‘Ils ouvrent 
et terminent le repas par un remerciment 4 
Dieu simple et en dehors de toutes les formules 
religieuses qui engageraient la conscience.” 

The last proceeding is Marie taking down a 
basket, and giving to each child a small, fresh- 
baked loaf of bread to take home with it. Now 
ensues @ scramble for caps, bonnets, hats, etc. ; 


ously depart—many of them not to taste n 
until their turn comes to visit Victor Hugo again. 
We take leave of Marie, and, as we issue into 
the open air again, hear the the street ringing 
with the merry laughs and shouts of Victor 
Hugo's children. 

Of all charities, that of giving a good dinner 
is probably productive of most pleasure and 
least harm to the recipient. There may bea 
little sentiment connected with M. Victor Hugo’s 
poor children ; but at least it is not false senti- 
ment, for it is sentiment which seeks to associ- 
ate itself actively with the most practical forms 
of benevolence. 








To REMOVE a tightly-fitting ring from a finger, 
without pain (says the London Lancet) pass the end 
of a portion of rather fine twine underneath the ring, 
and evenly encircle the finger from below upward 
(as whipmakers bind lashes on) with the remainder, 
as far as the centre of the finger, then unwind the 
string from above downward by taking hold of the 
end passed under the ring, and it will be found the 
ring will gradually pass along the twine toward the 
tip of the finger. 


Most people dry their umbrellas handle up- 
ward. This concentrates the moisture at the tip 
where it is close, rusts the wire which secures the 
stretchers, and rots the cloth. After the umbrella is 
drained, it is better to invert it, and dry’it in that po- 





On this day it happens that there are only 


sition. 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
A vrntisr’s oath—By gam ! 
Cuizntcat loans—Lent sermons. 
A .ost art—Family government. 


WHEN are sums of money good to eat?— 
When they are stakes. 


Wuen is a ditch like a metaphysical dis. 
course When it’s dry. 


Tne connecting link between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms—Hash. 


‘‘Houncer is the best sauce ;” ergo, the 
hungriest person is the most saucy. 


BueEssEp is the pedagogue. In these scorch- 
ing days he is the only one who keeps school. 


Way should oy not require lunatic asylums 
| at the capital of Spain? Because it’s Mad-rid. 


| Way is the bottom of the coal-shaft like the 
flounce of & woman’s dress? Because it’s furbelow, 


War is a reformed drunkard like an old cop- 
perhead? Because he sighs for the Constitution as it 
was, 


Wuen is a Chinese the most like a vege 
table? Why, when a cue-cumbers his head, of 
course. 


New York saloonists, arrested for keeping 
— Sunday, now claim to open “ just to feed the ca- 
naries, 


Way is London, E. C., the most unhealthy 
clerical district ?—Because it has always got a Clerk- 
unwell in it, 

A New Ena.—In Greece it is not the Golden 
Age, nor the Silver Age, nor the Iron Age, but the 
Brigand-age. 


Tue Rrout Prace.—Antiquarians and _his- 
torians are agreed that in ancient Babylon all the 
executions took place in the hanging-gardens. 


A Sare Conctiusron.—When you see a matri- 
monial advertiser seeking a lady with tolerable means 
you may set him down as one of the intolerably 
means. 


A DISREPUTABLE scamp describes his de- 
ceased uncle as ‘‘a greedy old pig.” Being asked 
why he so spoke of him, he said, ‘* Because he left 
me nothing in his (s)will |’ 


A Brute of a bachelor, on being informed 
that “ marriages are made in heaven,” said he wished 
that a prohibitive duty had prevented their export 
from the place of their manufacture. 


** Comine events cast their shadows before.” 
When William the Conqueror came in sight of Eng- 
land, a certain personage, so runs the tradition, went 
up to him and said, “ The Land, Bil.” 











Waar Dip Ir?—Lyon’s Kathairon made my 
hair soft, luxuriant, and thick, and Hagan’s Magnolia 
Balm changed that sallow complexion into the marble 
beauty you now see. This is emphatically the lan- 
guage of all whe use these ariicies, A fine head of 
hair and a refined complexion are the greatest attrac- 
tions a Woman can possess. The Kathairon and Mag- 
nolia Balm are just what will give them to you, and 
nothing else will. The Balm is the bloom of youth. 
It makes a lady of thirty appear but twenty. Both ar- 
ticles are entirely harmless, and very pleasant. They 
should be in every lady’s possession. 74-9 








AsraHaM Brytncer, of 39 Broad street, the 
well-known wine and liquer merchant, enjoys a very 
enviable reputation for the purity and genuineness of 
his commodities, It is not only the oldest establish- 
ment of the kind—having been established over a 
ceritury ago—but also the cheapest, and no family 
can do better than get their supplies from him. Their 
household connection has always been a great feature 
in their business, 








Aut réquiring mourning goods, of the latest 
styles, can be suppiied at Jackson’s, 729 Broadway. 
The goods are excellent, while the prices are very 
reasonable. 








RUPTURED PERSONS WILL FEEL AN INTEREST 
IN THE FOLLOWING FACTS: 


DR. SHERMAN’S 


SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF CURING 


RUPTURES 


Strongly endorsed by the editors of the New York 
Day-Book, one of whom is an eminent physician, in 
reply to a letter of inquiry addressed to them by the 
Rey. Isaac Bard. 

New York, June 224, 1870. 
Rev. Isaac Bard, Greenville, Ky. : 

DEAR Sik: You place us under @ very grave re- 
sponsibility when asking us to advise you regarding 
a trial of Dr. J. A, Sherman’s remedies for rupture. 
Personally, we know no more about the doctor than 





yourself, but, on the receipt of yours, have taken 
pains to ascertain something concerning the basis of 
his claims. A personal inspection of almost an innu- 


and then the children, full of spirits, boister- | merable number of letters, from all classes of invalids 
eat | Who made a practical application of his method, and 


been cured by it, induces us to say to you that the evi- 
dence is certainly favorable to Dr. Sherman’s reputa- 
tion, and is as strong an endorsement of his preten- 
sions to skill as could be asked for. Dr. Sherman is a 
man of great value to the afflicted world, and deserv- 
ing of the confidence of his fellow-men. Among the 
letters stating that a complete cure of rupture had 
been effected, was one from the Rev. Joshua V. Himes, 
editar of the Advent Christian Times, Buchanan, 
Mich. Perhaps you had better write to this gentie- 
man. Dr. Sherman, of course, is not infallible, but 
from the result of our own investigations on your 
account, we consider him as well worthy of a trix as 
any other human agent. 
Your obedient servant, 
VaN EvRIgE, Horton & Co., 
Editors of Day-Book. 


The following extract is from the Rev. Isaac Bard’s 
letter, received at the office of Dr. Sherman, July 29th. 


GREENVILLE, Ky., July, 1870. 

Dr. SHERMAN, DEAR SIR: 
‘but from all I can learn from the papers, Day-Book, 
Tribune, Horace Greeley, editor, and a private answer 
to my letter from Messrs, Van Evrie, Horton & Co., 
all is favorable that you ean, under God, cure roe. 

“Tsaac Barn.” 

Dr. Sherman is daily relieving the afflicted at his 

office, 607 Broadway, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECELES 
AND TAN, 





Use “Perry’s Motu AND FRECKLE LoTion.” It le 
reliable and harmiess. Prepared only by Dra. B. ©. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by Druggists every- 
| where. 716-87 
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INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
« * © “T have aGrover & Baker Se Machine 
that I purchased in November, 1858, and although in 


use for more than ten years, doing all kinds of work 
with fect satisfaction, it still is in good order. I 
weeuler it a very excellent machine, and would not 
part with it for any other consideration than to get 
one of your present make with the recent improve- 
ments.”"—Mrs. B. E. McCall, Old Saybrook, Ct. 


Summer Dress Goods, &c. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
ps 


T 
STABLE & CO’S. 





AR NOLD, CON 


PRINTED LAWNS, PARIS PRINTED ORGANDIES, 
PLAIN AND FIGURED GRENADINES AND BA- 
REGES, GAUZE CHAMBRAIs, SUMMER POPLINS, 
MOHAIRS AND “DE BAGES” FOR TRAVELING 
SUITS, PRINTED CAMBRIC ROBES AND CAM- 
BRICS BY THE YARD; PIQUES, MARSEILLES, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRINTS. 


SUMMER SILKS. 
LADIES’ OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


Morning Wrappers, White and Colored Lawn Suits, 
. 7 Bathing Suits, 






Misses’ Pique and Cambric Suits, 
Misses’ Plain and Embroidered Swiss Dresses, 
Sun Bonnets and Regatta Hats, &c., 
At reduced prices to close the season. 
Hosiery and Undergarments at Equaliy 
Low Prices. 
THE BALANCE OF THE SUMMER SHAWLS FROM 
$2 AND UPWARDS, 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St., N. Y. 





HREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, ete., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





IFLES, SHOT GUNS, REVOLVERS, 

4” etc., at reduced prices, warranted and sent by 

express, C.0.D., to be examined before paid for. Libe- 

ral terms to the Trade, Agents, or Clubs. Write fora 

rice catalogue. Address GREAT WESTERN GUN 
VORKS, 179 Smithflelt street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. 

770-77 





1 B. WARRING’S MILITARY BOARD- 
J, ING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Poughkeep 
sie, N.Y. Send for Circular. 77 





ri 





1K RANDALL, a Story rolling over | 


Af 
e with fun and mischief, begins in No, 198 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 








Now Ready, the New Namber of 
[PRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 
Being the Humorous History of the Month. 
Containing over forty pictures, full of fan and 
satire, by the most eminent artists, Also, six- 
teen pages of the raciest writing of the times, 





For salé everywhere. ‘o 
WHAT SHALL WE READ? 
HE BEST READING FOR THE 


summer months will be found in 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


the most original, charming and fresh illustrated 
Story-paper of the day, with continued novels by au- 
thors of world-wide reputation, and short stories that 
show they emanate from the best literary genius of 
the country. With this it gives the lives of Self-Made 
Men, Travels, Adventures, Customs of Foreign Nations, 
Natural History, Anecdotes of the Past, Wonders of 
Art, Architecture, etc. 

No paper can at all approach it in its brilliant liter- 
ary matter, or in the artistic beauty and finish of its 
illustrations. 

The Home Journal thus gives its appreciation of 
the CHIMNEY CORNER: 


A good family story-paper, combined with more 
solid reading matter, was for many years a desidera- 
tum in the weekly literature of New York. Scalping 
stories of Indian life, and the “blood and thunder” 
of modern romance, formed the general literary pabu- 
tum for those who did not care for political writing, or 
who shrunk from the writer of fact, details of city 
crime, or the chicanery of the daily swindles perpe- 
trated in this city. Mr. Frank Leslie felt this, and 
started the CHIMNEY CORNER, to help fil! this void in 
our weekly press. The success of the paper, which 
from the first has addressed itself to the highest class 
of our readers of fiction, has been a great and steadily 
increasing one, Its sketches of the “Self-Made Men 
of our Times’ are written without political bias, and 

titute a valuable manual of that biography which 
is Tarely given by our current literature. Its social 
leaders are of an admirable class, and justly command 
the respect of their readers. 

The antiquarian details of “Grandfather White- 
head’s Lectures for Little Folks ;” its biographical 
sketches of the great men who are dead ; its descrip 
tions of the habits and manners of nations on the 
borders of civilization, constitute a mass of reading 
fitted to educate the younger mind, and to renew the 
recolleetions of the elder reader, or, in many cases, 
suppty him with new knowledge, Of its novels we 
n scarcely speak; but when we mention the 
names of Mrs. Caldor, Mra. Austin, C. G. Rosenberg, 
C. Gayler, and others whose romances have been 
published with the names attached, we need say lit- 
tle ; but we feel compelled to allude to the liberall 

rofuse manner in which the paper is illustrated. 
’erhaps no paper in the world of its class has its il- 
lustrations more ably designed or as finely engraved. 
With such art attractions, it might almost dispense 
with literary ability, should it please its talented pro- 
prietor to exclude that feature. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER appears every Monday, 
and may be found at all news depots. 
TERMS: 


PRICE: TEN CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
One copy, three months 
One copy, six months 
One copy, one year........ sane 
Two copies, one year, to one address, 








_ Wrapper 7 50 

Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
wrapper S 15 00 

ee PE inn ide nc'siodscanaceoedpeabs 20 00 


One copy of Frank Lesilie’s Chimney Corner and 
one.copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine 
(the most complete Lady’s Book published) 
GOT ONE VOAT oo... cceeeceeees Osececcccocccecce 700 


FRANK LESLIE, 


Na. AAT 


Pear! street, New York. 


| THE WORKSHOP: 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
and the Progress and Elevation of 
Taste in Manufacture, Oon- 

struction, and Dec- 


oration. 
EDITED BY Prof, W. BAUMER, J. SCHNORR, 
’ AND OTHERS, 





| A Splendidly Illustrated and Beautifally Printed 
| Journal of Design, full of Practical Designs in every 
| branch of Art-Industry. Large folding Sheet of De- 
tatis to each number. 

AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR ARCHITECTS, DEC- 
| ORATORS, AND DESIGNERS GENERALLY. 

Terms : $5.40 per year, in advance ; 50 cts. per num- 
ber. Back volumes—for 1863, '64, '65, and '66 (in Ger- 
man), $4.50 each ; 1867 (German), 68, and ’69 (English 
or German), $5.40 each. 


ALSO, 


THE WORKSHOP ALBUM: 


A Selection of over Engravings 
Back V nmes'of wae Ge 


THE WORKSHOP, 
For the Years 1863 to 1867 inclusive, 


Price of ALBUM, $3 ; do. to yearly subscribers to the 
Worgsuop (German or English edition), $2. 


E. STEIGER, Publisher, 


22 and 24 I'rankfort St., N. Y. 








mo 


4 RANK LESLI#’S CHIMNEY COR. 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
@ year. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses, + ay illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York, 








THE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. ‘These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”"—Bosion 
Journal, 





COoONTUGALTL sSInNns 
AGAINST THE LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
13th Thousand, 
By A. K. GARDNER, A.M., M.D. 
Paper, $1; bound, $1 50. Mailed, prepaid, by the 
publisher, 
J. S&S. REDFIELD, 


16-7 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 





& TAYLOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale priees, 





of Gold Watches is 80 


old ones ting $150. 
je are abe 


we eharge only $25. 
All our watches are in 





The goods of C. E. Coilins & 
Democrat. 


express to al) parts of the United States, to be 
Cc. E. COLLINS & 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING-WATCHE “Collins 
(Improved Oroide).—These justly-celebrated Watches have yt 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for, time as 

no t 


Prices : Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, equal in a 
making an extra 


lever, equaling in appearance a § 
= Be All our watches 







well established as to require 


Those of extra fine finis 
Vy and. extra : 
gold Watch. For th 


guaranteed A 
hunting cases, ts’ and ladies’ sizes 


Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


rice. 
. The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—WN. FY. Tribune. 
Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. Y. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
aid for on delivery. 
O0., No. 385 Broadway (up-stairs), New York. 





THE PICNIC. 
A Delightful Cantata, 


WITH 
Charming Solos and Brilliant Choruses ot 
Easy Execution! 
BY J. R. THOMAS. 


Designed for Schools, Singing Classes, and Social 
Gatherings. For Mixed Voices, and also for Female 
Voices, with Sparkling Piano Accompaniment, The 
most pleasing Cantata for Musical Festivals published. 

Price, in boards, $1. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


“Our Home” Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMITY STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Weer, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 


delivered, Orders will receive prompt attention. 

\ TONDERFUL STRANGE!—By sen4- 
ing 35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you 

will receive the name, post office address and portrait 

of your future husband or wife, and also a correct 


history of your future life and the date of your mar- 
riage. Address Box 98, ELsiz, Mich, 776-9 











RANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS 
WEEKLY—the best and most popular paper 
with the young — appears every Wednesday. 
Price 5 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 





6L-OLL “ssByy ‘19989010. ‘9¢z XOq sso1p 
PV ‘830 0¢ JO 4019001 TO 49S ‘10A0 PjIOM 943 Joy) 
-OUB S9Z{UFOIII UOSePY 9UO YoY Aq UDIS OL 


—~QYIVAAGY LAYOUS LVAUD AH 
(ORSINI 200 FoRI=TLASS 706 
. SENT ON TRIAL.CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


CAPITAL STORY IN FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. A 
stirring story of the Pacific, entitled ‘Gas- 
coyne, the Sandal-Wood Trader.” It is full 
of splendid characters, both boys and girls, 
with plenty of adventure, ng and danger, yet 
completely unexceptionable in every respect. 











YOUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


825 





A DAY! 
Samples Jree. 


40 new articles for Agents. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, a” 
770-7 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 
Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 

LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 

s 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished, The highest rates paid for 
and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 





Doubloons, 
all Government Secnrities. 
16 Wall St. N. Y 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «: 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York.. 








Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


First. Place the foot on a piece of paper and trace 
the ougline of same with a pencil, which wil) give the 
length and epread of the foot, asshownin figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 

Ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 
24. 






a4. — 
4th.— feel. 

5th.—The Ancle, 
6th.—The C 


~ 


This House is the largest in the City, and 











was established in 1848. 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or. 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, etc., all contained in this book 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & OO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. uf 


Reliance Wringer, 














IMPROVED. 
ba Keyed Rolls. 
° @ White Rub- 
RELIANCE _ 8 iral 
ogs. Easy 
= Working. 
——— Has Curved 
— ° Clamp. Fits 
YED 
° SPIRAL GEAR, @ ™ “wl ‘ 
— The Cheap- 
—_ = est. 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beckman St., N. Y.) PROV., R. I. 





OW "TIS DONE, or THE SECRET OUT. 
‘Moustache and whiskersin 42 days. This 
Great Secret and 100 others. Gamblers’ Tricks, 
py ees fl Ventriloquism, all in the ORIGINAL 
“BOO OF WONDERS.” A valuable book. 
17,000 sold, 18th edition. Mailed FREE for 25 cents. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 174-77 


THE UNDERCLIFY 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, gnd 9 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. Freach spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Musig, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished fessors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health, 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
80 





n, $4. 

me Day Scholars, Per Annum,—Tuition in Eng- 

lish, French, and Latin— First Department, $125; 

Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., $50, 
Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 

per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 

made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 

pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. 

must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 


day of entry. 
e school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks commencing in September, and 





each, 
terminating June 29th. Payments to be madé qaar- 
terly, in advance. 


All clothing 


Bok AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Wnion for the 


Wonders of the World, 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention, Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
@ lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. Cc. ROSENBERC. 

Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 
One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 
And a great many others from 76 to 100 
a Week. 
In fact, it is the book of all books in the fleld, ha« 
ne opposition, and sells with equal readiness to ali 
parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 


comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 

“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”’—N. Y. Herald, 

“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very great stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.’’—N. ¥. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever printed." —Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 

** As a volume of continued information'and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 


a valuable encyclopedia to families.’.—N. FY. Ez- 
press. 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times. 


“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued,”—W, F. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
in this or any other country. 

Send for Circufars and Terms at once. Address 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill., 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
130 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 








YyILIVORCES obtained in New York, Con- 


necticut, Indiana, and Illinois. Legal every- 
where. No charge in advance; advicefree. Addresa 
M, Horer, Connsr! » Nessa Bt, N.Y [770-782 








FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Aveusr 13, 1870, 
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A LOST BOY. 


We herewith give the portrait of a little 
boy aged ten years, na ied Felix Dillon, who 
left his home, No. 3 York street, in June last, 
and has not since been heard of. He is de- 
scribed by his father, who is head waiter at the 
West-End Hotel, Long Branch, N. J., but whose 
family resides at the above number in York 
street, as having on, at the time of his disap- 
pearance, a suit of brown-colored clothes. One 
of his front teeth is missing. He has had small- 
pox. He speaks and walks rapidly. Whoever 
finds the lad will confer a favor on his parents 
by sending or writing to No. 3 York street, New 
York city, or to Leng Branch, N. J. 





“Consular Seal” Champagne. 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 
G6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


oO 


-NUNNS & SEIL, 


849 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 








LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





SYPHER & CO., 


(Successors to D, Marley), | 


No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


LIVE SONGS 


FOR 
LIVE PEOPLE. 


Eaca SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT, PRICE 
FIVE CENTS EACH. Th: whole twenty will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of one dollar. 

Please order by the numbers, 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog ae. Boys. 
196. Laugh While You Can. 
100, Go It While You're Young. 
150. I'll Ask My Mother. 
209. 1 Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
89. Nothing Else To Do. 
$4. Bell Goes Ringing for Sarah. 
194. The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
132, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
106. Never Mind the Rest. 
87. Paddle You: Own Canoe. 
= vp = i — — 
. The pg Trapeze. 
by Fie Ay ae gol Lass. 
. ie Maggir May. 

9. Champ: ¢ Charlie. 

5. Not for Joseph. 

1, Captain Jinks. 

108, Tommy Dodd, 


Address BEXNJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Publisher of HaLr Dime Music, 24 Beekman Street, 
New York. 775-60 








TO LADINS EXCLUSIVELY. 

AN ARTICLE OF MUCH INTEREST 
om and great UTILITY, recently invented, will be 
forwarded (secure from observation to the address of 
any lady, on receipt of 76 cents. This is no deception, 
and is quite indispensable to married or single ladies 
at the present time. Aduress 

THOMAS CRANE 

P. 0. Box 3204, New York. 


ANN 5S IMPROVED DOUBLE 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch. 


o 





Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, etc. For sale, whole- 

and retail, by the manufacturer, trade 
generally. Sent by mail. . — 
ONIN UL. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


This is no Humbug ! © 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS ANDSTAMP. 
aaah age, height, color of eyes and hair, yon will 


ive, by return mail, a correct picture of you 
fature husband or wife, with name and date of mare 








riage. Address W. Fox, P. 0, - 
wile, N.Y 0. Drawer No, Sze 


BALL, BLACK & CO. 


Have received a superior lot of 
Watches suitable for the Racing 
Season. Also, an article at very 


low price, especially for Horse 
Timing, denoting 1-4 and 1-5 se- 
conds. 


RACING PLATE in every va- 


riety on hand. Designs executed 
to order, and estimates given. 


565 AND 567. BROADWAY. 


£150,000,000 


Sterling in money and estates remain unclaimed in 
Engiand, Scotland, and Ireland, in many cases as far 
back as 1600. 

Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, 
Next of Kin, tees, and cases of unclaimeé money. 
(Part 5, co ng upward of 5,000 names), price 15 
cents. JOHN HOOPER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. 770-82 0 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 pages, contains a list of the best Ame-ican 
Advertising Mediums, giving the ne mes, cireulations, and full 
particula s concerning the leading Daily and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
circulations, published in the intere>t of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, ke., &e. Ev vertiser, and every person who 
eon ch, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 2, 1879, 
sys: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Agency in the United 
States, and we can cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
those who desire to advertise their business scientifically and 
systematically in such a ay that 1s, so to secure the largest 
amount of publicity for the feast expenditure ofmoney.” 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 
Commis<ion Merchant, 

No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Ete... 
A DAY TO MALE AND PF. 


$20 male agents to introduce the Buckeye $20 
Shuttle Sewing-Machines. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only licensed shuttle machine sold in the 
United States for less than $40 tc use the eelebrated 
Wilson feed. All others are infringements, and the 
seller and the user are liable to prosecution and im- 
prisonment. Outfit free. Address W. A. HENDER- 
SON & CO., Cleveland, 0, 741-920 

















Cosmopolitan Perfect-Fitting Shirts, 


SIX FOR $10.50, 
At 480 Broadway. 


Z Tit-7-0 
“ BLEES” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK -STITCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
w= in perfection of work, 
3 strength and beauty of 
"iN stitch, durability of 
m\ construction, and ra- 
pidity of motion. 
Call and examine; 
; and, for agencies and 
= circulars, apply at 
= 623 BROADWAY, 
: New YORK. 













Woodsburgh Pavilion. 


HIS ENTIRELY NEW AND ELE- 

gantly finished family hotel, within a few min- 
utes’ ride of still and surf bathing at Far Rockaway, 
Long Island, is now open for the reception of guests, 
at exceedingly moderate charges. The,house is pleas- 
antly situa’ in the village of Woodsburgh, where, 
in the hottest day, the cool winds from the sea temper 
the atmosphere. The hotel is but one hour’s ride, by 
the Southside naawer. from New York. Fo, terms, 
ete., address MR. STETSON, Woodsburgh, Long 
Island, or at the Astor House, New York city. 





— 


V4 S 
AWAD 


THAT ARE YOUR SYMPTOMS? 

ane they et in 1 ~ —_ —, pea eee hy > 
na ty, irregularity of the bowels, an 

headache? if 20, your liver is arene : and to set it 


4 give tone and vigor to your system, the one 
needful is TAREANT’s SELTZER APERIENT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ° 





sent’ by mail for “0 cents 
, |A. pamphict on Catarrh free. “im 








HEAD AND TAIL OF IT; 


move. 





farms, The place is growing more rapidl 
settling. 








PRANG’S Chromos, soli in all respectable Art and 


Now in Use ! Geo, A. Prince & 
4 r () () () Co’s ORGANS and 
) MELODEONS will b> | 
9 delivered in any part of tho | 
United States reached by £xpress (where they havc 
no agent), free cf charse, on receipt of list price. | 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Duffalo. N. Y., | 
; or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 
, tio 


SOLD BY ALL DPDRUGGISTS 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS for the HANDKEW’F, | 
| 








IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

) GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. | 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for tie U. 8. 


FLPHO'’S PATENT LEGS AND 
ARMS.—These celebrated artificia iimbs, com- 
bining simplicity with great durability and comfort, 
and which contain all the latest improvements, can 
be had only of WM. SELPHO & SON, 516 on 
-O 





New York. Government orders attcnder to. 





JANES & FIRTLAND, 
* 10 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOUNTAINS, VASES. SETTEES, ETC., FOR 
GARDENS AND LAWNS. 
Send for a Catalogue. 773-60 





A. CHRISTIAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
CABS, KOCKING-HoRSES, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETC. 
MANUFACTORY 
87, 89, 91 and 93 MANGIN ST., | 
NEW YORK, 
WAREROOMS, 


~ 65 MAIDEN -LANE, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN ! | 


‘Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SOM, 
4&@~ Send for Price List. . [770-782-0] Baltimore, Md. | 




















SENT EVERYWHERE BY FXPRESS. 
| CHEAPEST FINE ee ae HOUSE IN 


| THE CIry¥. 
| pix extra fne Ghirts mate Senter, $15 ; or $2 60 
| Cacn. 

| , Single Shirt made for sample. - 

| Bent for b , LEWIS, 

| No.3 Park row opposite the Astor Honse, New ‘York. 





775-80 


7 AWTED—500 Agents to sell Capt. Glazier’s new 
W «book, “‘ The ture, Prison-Pen and Escape.” 


Ses pens until ‘delivery. - Call or address R. ‘H. 
Feavec! & 00., Publishers, 138 Bleecker street, 
‘ork City. TTt50 —C 





OR, THE MYSTERIOUS DOG 


Ist Specratorn—‘‘ I tell ye its head’s here, and don’t I know the actions of the baste ?” 
2xp Specrator—*t Vat you knows? you knows notting. ‘I say de head here, for I seed him 


ALI. WANTING FARMS, 
9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadeiphia 
than most any other place in the United States. 
Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


| the rice List by return mail. 


= = 


OF WAR. 


Oe 








Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 
Thousands are 





PRANG’S Latest Publications: “WiLD FLOWERS,” “ WATER-LILIES,” “CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 


ook Stores throughout the world. 


PRANG’S Iliustraied Cata.ogue sentfree, on receipt ofstamp, by L. FRANG & CO., Boston. 





Waltham Watches. 
Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York, 


Please send me your Illustrated Price List of 


| Waltham Watches, as per advertisement in FRANK 


LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


(Sign name and address in fall) 





Any one who will write to us as above will receive 
It describes the differ- 
cnt kinds, gives weight and quality of the cases, with 


| prices of each, and much information which will be 
| found useful whether you desire to purchase a Watch 


ornot, It also explains our plan of sending them by 
Express to any place without any risk whatever to 
the purchaser. Do not order a Watch unti. you havo 
sent for a Price-list. Address. 


HOWARD & CO., 


785 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HK MERIDEN FIRE.—Canv.—To our 
patrons and the public we wish to acknowledge 
our thanks for past favors, and to inform them that, 
notwithstanding the large fire on the morning of the 
16th inst. in one of our factories, by which about four 
hundred feet of the third, fourth, and fifth stories 
were almost entirely consumed, it is our intention to 
have the same rebuilt and in running order before 
September1. Having six other factories, we are pre- 
pared to fill general orders promptly for our ware, 
either silver-plated or unpiated, as heretofore. 
Yours, respectfally, 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
West Meriden. Conn., July 23d, 1870, and 199 Broad- 
way, New York. ° 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


(Established 1833, ) 
BALTIMORE, MD.., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFEAN O SS. 


° 











These instruments are pronounced by 911 the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL 
They are used by the Meretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 


| Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
| Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 


all first-class concerts in the United States. 





WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
€9 Wachington 5:., Chicago, Ill. 


J; BAUER & 00., General Agents. 


‘RION plano 


THE BEST.AND Address 
CHEAPEST PIANO COVELL &CO: 
THAT IS MADE. 


Send for Circular 

ASCOYNE, ‘THE ‘SANDAL WOOD 

TRADED, appease in FRANK LESLIE’S BOT? 
AED Gi KLY. 








§bA Nec Port Pay 











